
























Bumors of the Duy. 


A DEFIANT MAN. 
exander Gossamer was one of those self-satisfied, 
sh persons, who are continually admiring their 
wisdom and speaking of it to others, that they 
admire it, too. He would come to you with a 
“beaming allo’er with its smiles,” and if you 
ever known him before, you would be sure he 
going to tell you some anecdote about himself. 
fa! ha!” he would exclaim, at first greeting, “‘a 
tal joke I’ve got to tell you. I’ll show you how I 
ced a man!” or “They can’t get ahead of me; 
e’s notwo ways about that. They try to, but 
can’t!” And then “1” would “tell you,” 

shing you in the ribs, at every time when “ the 
h came in,” some instance of his extraordinary 
or discernment, at which, of course, you would 
xpected to be thrilled with admiration, and be as 
ified with his shrewdness as he was himself. 
lexander was also ambitious of a reputation for 
r. He affected the society of ‘‘men of spirit,” 
aped their manners as far as he dared. 

ne day Alexander had a quarrel with his neigh- 
a farmer whose pigs were in the habit of getting 
ugh a fence which separated their lands, and 
ing up his vegetables and flowers. 

What’s the matter, Aleck?” asked an acquaint- 
», Whom he approached, pale with wrath, to tell 
story. “ You don’t seem so well pleased as usual.” 
No. I’m vexed to-day. I’ve hada row with Hi 
sins about his pigs.” 

You don’t say!” 

Yes. Higgins thinks himself pretty smart, but I 
ked him, at his own game. O, we had it, hot and. 
vy!’ 

Did Higgins insult you?” 

Yes. He said, says he, says Hi Higgins, Gossa- 
, if you ever kill any of my pigs for breaking into 
r garden, I'll take you and throw you into the 


What did you say to that?” 
Hal’ says I ta myself, ‘just wait a little, Mr. 
‘eins; | wont stand much more from you, you vil- 
You'd better keep a close mouth, if you don’t 
t your bloody bones broken!’ ” 
ind did Higgins defend his pigs?” 
No. But says he—Hi Higgins—says he to me, ‘I 
*t want to have any trouble with you, Gossamer, 
ware!’ and he shook his fist in my face. ‘Ha! 
ruftian!’ says I to myself, ‘ take your tist out of 
tuce—take it out!—quick!—or I'll slather you ina 
vute.’” 
And did he take it out?” 
Yes, he took it out, after awhile, and after giving 


a big look, he backed out of the scrape he had got 


», and went home. 

‘*Go home, you cowardly brute!’ says I to myself. 
a are a disgrace to society!’ And he never an- 
red a word, I tell you, it don’t do for people to 
‘ afoul of me. I’ve worked him—J’ve been and 

i'vd up the fence!” 





CONVERSATION FOR FIVE MINUTES. 
(BEFORE DINNER.) 


‘told Somebody (during an awkward silence.) Have 


—(to Young Lady.) Have you ever read Hia- 
ha? 

‘oung Lady (timidly feeling that something or 
vt depends upon her reply.) Yes. (Fearing she 

v be called upon for a quotation, adds.) But ’twas 

ng time ago. 

old Somebody (leading up to his joke, gently.) 

* name of the heroine was, as you remember, 
nie-haha, the laughing water. 
vung Lady (not liking to commit herself.) Well— 

‘old Somebody (observing that his conversation is 
veting general attention.) 1 dare say she was 

‘od by her savage intimates Minnie. 
tew People (tittering.) Ha! Ha! Ha! 

‘ld Somebody. Well, if a cannibal had eaten this 
sine (every one listening) why would he be like a 
\l portrait? 
oung Lady (repeating.) Ifa cannibal had—what? 
id Somebody (says it again.) 

‘oung Lady. Ah, yes! Is it a riddle? 

'' ld Somebody (pleasantly.) Yes. 
irious People (pretending to have thought over 
nd wondering when dinner will be ready.) I 
't know. 
dy of the House (politely.) What is the answer, 
Somebody ? 
‘ld Somebody (repeating the point.) He would 
ke asmall portrait because he’d be a Minnie- 
wer. 


irious sensation felt by everybody. Bold Some- 
v smiles at his boots, 

Enter Servant. 
rvant (very distinctly.) Dinsermum. 


Relief of Guests. Exeunt omnes. 





A CHANCE FOR PROFESSIONALS. 
*. Dump has, in order to encourage ingenuity, re- 
ed on offering a very handsome reward to any 
who will pick his pockets so effectually as to get 
ching outofthem. The learned gentleman states, 
y enough, that he has tried the experiment fre- 
itly on his own pocket, and has never yet suc- 
“1; but, that if any one else should prove more 
nate, he will be most happy to share the produce 
the lucky individual. The professional pick- 
ets have, it is understood, long ago abandoned 
task, so that amateurs have now a fair op- 
unity. 
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SEALED UP. 
A STORY OF THE POLISH REBELLION. 


BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 





CHAPTER I. 


HAD been manager of the Land 
Bank at Plock, in West Poland, 
for nearly fifteen months, and T 
rather liked the post. If the work 
was hard, the pay was high, and 
much of the business was of a 
simple routine character, the easi- 
est thing in the world when it was 
once learned. I had come out, in 
the first instance, to oblige old 
Mr. Budge, my father’s quondam 
partner, to whom I was under 
many obligations. He was the 
only Englishman in the direction, 
but his stake in the concern was 
a large one, and his opinion had 
great weight with the other share- 
holders, Russian, Polish, and German. The accounts 
of the bank had been allowed to get into sad confu- 
sion; not one of the clerks had the skill needed to 
unravel the arithmetical tangle, and it was agreed 
that an English accountant should be put at the head 
of the business, since nothing had gone right since the 
death of the former manager, Mr. M’Neesh. 

These Land Banks in Russia and Poland are pecu- 
liarly situated as regards the state. They are joint- 
stock concerns, maintained by private capital, and 
founded by private persons, but they have imperial 
charters, a partial guarantee on the part of govern- 
ment, and a host of shackling restrictions to counter- 
balance their advantages. A bank of this sort must 
not only keep its books always ready for official in- 
spection, but its conductors must carry on a constant 
and voluminous correspondence with various bureaur, 
and satisfy the rapacity and suspicion of numerous 
Jacks-in-office. A good deal of money must be ex- 
pended, too, in judicious bribery, and the local chief 
must be a man who understands how to humor the 
venal and capricious Tchinn of Russia, since a hostile 
governor or chancellor might atany time exert a fatal 
influence over its fortunes. With all this, the banks 
of this kind were profitable, and yielded good divi- 
dends. What with improving proprietors, who want- 
ed the wherewith to drain and plant, to buy English 
ploughs and German cart-horses—and what with 
spendthrifts who were eager to invest their cash in 
the green tables of Baden or Ems, our clients were 
legion. As mortgages, too, in so backward a country 
always bear heavy interest, and our debtors preterred 
to payin hay and cattle, rather than in the silver coin 
which is usually somewhat scarce in Poland, we made 
considerable gains at every stage of the negotiation. 
Great caution was required, of course, in avoiding 
losses, but the Land Banks throve well enough, in 
spite of the over-fostering protection of the imperial 
authorities. 

All this, [dare say, is terribly dry, but some ex- 
planation was absolutely necessary, in order that my 
own position and that of the bank might be under- 
stood. As for the former, I was simply a well-salaried 
agent, doing my best for my employers, and every 
month feeling more and more reconciled to the strange 
ways and somewhat barbaric condition of the country 
in which I was a sojourner; and yet there were events 
in progress, just then, which no one born on British 
ground could witness without repugnance and regret. 

So I thought, as I rode out of the town one fine af- 
ternoon in spring, on my way to a chateau where I 
had always been «a welcome visitor. Nobody has ever 
accused the Poles of inhospitality ; but of all the kind- 
ly and improvident gentry whose castles studded the 
district, none had received the English stranger 
more cordially than the family of Armand Plaskzi. 
I was un my way, as I have said, to his country-house, 





when my horse gave a long shrill neigh, which was 
answered by another from the centre of a clump of 
oaks, and a deep voice shouted out my name; and 
presently from the shelter of the wood rode a tall 
dark-complexioned young Pole on a fine horse, and 
greeted me with: ‘ Bonjour, Monsieur Sandilands! 
Are you bound for my uncle’s chateau? If so, you 
are the bienvenu, and we will ride together.” 

Together we jogged along between the poplars, 
swaying in the east wind; between: the green reeds, 
that rose, pennonlike, above the swamp; and past in- 
numerable copses, where the bushes and brambles 
closed thickly around the saplings, and where the 
stumps of promising young trees, wantonly chopped 
in two to supply fuel at some neighboring farm, show- 
ed Polish unthrift but too plainly. In the fields, 
where the illglrained soil was glistening with little 
pools of water in some places, and in others was dry 
and crumbling as a desert, we saw a few laboring 
folks, chiefly women, still at work with hoe and har- 
row, and the lean kine sheltering from the keen wind 
behind the wil’ pear-trees that stood thickly among 
the fallows. But all this I had seen before; and 
though there was something saddening in the specta- 
cle of so much poverty, sloth, and wasteful ignorance, 
I was less impressed by these details than by the 
gleam of something bright that I saw flashing 
through clouds of dust at a considerable distance. 

“What can it be?” I asked, pointing to the fast- 
vanishing glitter, now being lost among the woods. 
My young companion—he was some years my junior, 
not being much over twenty—shaded his eyes with 
his hand, and stood in his stirrups to get a better 
view. Hedid not speak immediately, but drew a 
deep breath, and his swarthy cheek flushed as if with 
shame, as he sullenly answered: ‘‘The Russian sol- 
diers. Cossacks, I’ should say, of the Ukraine regi- 
ment, a polk of which is stationed at Modlin.” 

“ Cossacks!’ I answered in some surprise. ‘ We 
do not see many of those bearded gentry in these 
parts. Except the infantry in garrison at Plock, 
quiet, stolid mujiks from Novgorod for the most part, 
and whom the governor keeps under strict discipline, 
I have not set eyes on a Russian soldier since I have 
been a resident here. What can be their errand?” 

“To enforce the new tax,” answered the young 
Pole, bitterly. ‘Our gentle rulers know how best to 
inspire us with loyal obedience. And see, there, 
where the farm-ricks are burning yonder; you may 
read the Cossacks’ handwriting for miles throughout 
the country!” 

My eyes were not so good as those of Otho Plaskzi, 
who had asportsman’s keenness of vision, but I could 
see the dull wreaths of smoke creeping lazily aloft 
into the pure pale sky; and from its situation, I 
thought it probable that it really arose from the 
homestead of a farm. 

‘Some accident ” ——I began, but was interrupted 
by my impatient companion. 

* Accident! Monsieur Sandilands; as much an ac- 
cident as the wolf’s gripe on the sheep’s throat. No, 
monsieur; something has occurred yonder to provoke 
the brute fury of the czar’s bandogs yonder, and you 
see the result, which the government gazette, if it 
deign to notice the matter at all, will certainly de- 
scribe as an accident. Let us ride on.” 

I had never seen Otho so fierce and ill-humored 
befure. He was a young man in whom there was 
much to admire, and of whom 1 knew no harm, but 
he was the one member of the Plaskzi family with 
whom I had never been able to feel entirely at my 
ease. Clever, bold, and courteous, as he might be, 
and certainly was, 1 could not help regarding Otho 
with a sort of involuntary mistrust, one of those in- 
stincts that we often try to stifle, but which arise in 
spite of ourselves. On the other hand, I had never 
had reason to imagine that the dislike, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the shadowy feeling of distrustful 
shrinking, was mutual. Otho had always treated me 
with much cordiality, and even with a sort of defer- 
ence to my superior experience and better education. 
I had never before known him so brusque and surly 
of manner, nor did the mood last long. 








“Forgive my rudeness, dear friend,” said Otho, 
reining in his horse. ‘ You are an Englishman, and 
your temper has never been tried like that of a poor 
Polish slave, whose petulance I ask you to pardon.” 

After this brief ebullition of the fiery Sarmatian 
nature, we pursued our way quietly enough, chatting 
on indifferent topics, and avoiding political matters 
as by common consent. Already there were glimpses 
of the gray turrets and moss-grown roof of the chateau 
visible through the trees; and the fields of beet-root, 
potatoes, and barley, better cultivated than those we 
had previously passed, proved that we were travers- 
ing the “‘ home-farm ” of the Polish squire, when the 
tramp of many galloping horses shook the ground, 
and up rode a half-squadron of Cossacks, and we were 
bidden to “ halt.” I had never seen these famous ir- 
regulars before, and it was with a mixture of interest 
and disgust that I surveyed their squalid ugliness and 
wild accoutrements, which latter gave them the air 
rather of brigands than of soldiers. Their uniforms 
were torn, stained, and patched with scraps of blanket 
or leather; their belts were of half-dressed hide; their 
saddles of the coarsest Tartar pattern, with the rusty 
shovel-stirrup of oriental make, and they had rope- 
bridles. Their very weapons were apparently selected 
at random, some being armed with a long lance, 
others having a musket slung across their shoulders, 
while most of them possessed a pistol, and all hada 
curved sabre in a sheath of wood or leather. Yet, in 
spite of their barbarous and unkempt aspect, both the 
hardy riders and the wiry ponies they bestrode pre- 
sented a formidable appearance, as if no service could 
be too rugged, no march too arduous for thein. 

I had just time to note that each of the Cossacks 
carried across his saddle-bow, or on his crupper, some 
newly-made acquisition, which proved that their 
visits to a farm were seldom wholly profitless, Thus, 
one fellow had a lamb lying across his holsters, fresh- 
ly slaughtered, no doubt, for the dark blood was drip- 
ping yet upon the horse’s mane; another carried a 
sack half full of corn or beans; a third had a goose 
tied to his stirrup-leather; while all had bundles of 
forage fastened to some portion of their trappings. I 
had, as I have said, just time to mark these salient 
features of the group, with a sort of hazy idea that 
Wouvermans would have delighted in such subjects 
for his brush, when the officer in command of the de- 
tachment, and who was the only civilized being, as 
far as dress went, of the troop, addressed us in French 
with: ‘* Good-day to you, messieurs! You are from 
Dobryez, are you not?” 

Otho kept silent, so I immediately answered that 
we were from Plock. 

“From Plock!” said the officer incredulously; 
“that is easily asserted; but I am a sad skeptic, and 
require proof befure putting faith in a Pole’s word. 
We are in search of a traitor; and I tell you frankly, 
that unless you can satisfy me that you have had no 
share in the audacious act that has been committed, 
I shall take you as prisoners to head-quarters.” 

When, however, the Russian officer was satisfied, 
by inspection of my visiting-card and permission to 
reside at Plock, that I was not only English, but the 
manager of so important a concern as the West Po- 
lish Land Bank, his tone changed, and it was with 
almost French politeness that he prayed us to excuse 
his previous rough greeting. He had no desire, he 
said, to give trouble or annoyance to well-disposed 
persons, particularly to a member of that illustrious 
nation for which the czar entertained 80 warm a re- 
gard. But a circumstance has just occurred that 
might have ruffled the temper of Job, still more of a 
captain of Imperial Cossacks. He and his men were 
under orders to scour the country, for the purpose of 
“inviting” the population to pay the new taxes 
without delay, and they had tound several copies of a 
treasonable proclamation, freshly affixed to trees and 
walls in the most conspicuous spots. This manifesto, 
atorn specimen of which the captain produced from 
his sabretache, was in the Polish tongue, signed by 
the central committee, a plirase which has since given 
place to the more euphonious title of national govern- 
ment, and its purport was to forbid, on pain of death 





s 





and infamy, the payment of taxes to the imperial au- 
thorities. A ragged child watching a flock of geese 
upon the fallows had been interrogated by the officer, 
and had been bribed, by the offer of a Polish florin, 
to admit that she had seen a gentleman on horseback 
affix one of the printed documents in question to the 
King’s Oak, as a large hollow tree at the cross-roads 
was traditionally styled. Hence the Cossacks had set 
off in pursuit of this daring offender, and hence had 
suspicion fallen upon ourselves. 

My explanations, however, were so perfectly satis- 
factory to the commander of the detachment, that 
my position as manager of the Land Bank served as 
a shield to Otho, who was asked no questions at all; 
indeed, the captain seemed to take it for granted that 
Otho had accompanied me the whole distance from 
Plock, in which case it would have been physically 
impossible that he should have had a hand in the 
posting up of the seditious proclamation. Nor did I 
care to undeceive Captain Martowich as to the length 
of time during which the young Pole had actually 


been in my company; the idea vaguely occurred to ‘ 


me, that Otho might possibly have been concerned in 
what I could but regard as a very rash and danger- 
ous act: but at any rate it was better to be silent than 
to make any admission which might inspire doubt in 
the Russian’s mind. Otho, on his part, was remark- 
ably taciturn and collected, and seemed quite resign- 
ed to Jeave the whole burden of conversation to my 
share. So the meeting, which had at first assumed a 
threatening aspect, ended amicably enough, for the 
captain graciously accepted a cigar from my case, 
shook my hand, more Britannico, litted his hat to 
Otho, and rode off with his troopers. 

Otho gave a long-drawn sigh of relief as the wild 
riders vanished in a cloud of dust, and in a minute or 
two more we rode into the court-yard of the castle of 
Plaskzi, where a score of half-dressed retainers came 
tumbling out of stable and cow-house to hold our 
bridles and stirrups as we alighted. The chateau of 
Plaskzi, like its proprietor, was one of those anomalies 
only to be found in Poland or Hungary. Though 
called a castle, it was not a castle, or at least its claim 
to such a designation would have been rejected by a 
jury of architects. It had turrets, certainly, and one 
dwarf tower, and a moat, about half of which had 
been filled up to make a cabbage-garden, while the 
other half was still full of stagnant water, mantled 
with duckweed. But the mansion was really a great 
slovenly barrack, half of brick, half of stone, both 
materials having been supplemented with timber 
whenever repairs were needed, while the roof was 
partly tiled and partly thatched. It had, I believe, 
been covered with lead, but the lead had been sold 
by Armand Plaskzi’s grandfather, who had also 
boarded up many windows, probably to save fresh 
glass. Gardens, stables, outhouses, all bore the 
stamp of neglect and decay. The place had perhaps 
been a fine one about the days of King Augustus the 
Strong, but it was miserably deteriorated now, from 
the choked fountains in court and park to the battered 
vanes on the turrets, 

Major Armand Plaskzi, Otho’s uncle, and the own- 
er of this dilapidated house, was an old soldier, who 
owed his military designation to the fact of his having 
been a field-ofticer in Napoleon’s army. He, like his 
mansion, was a ruin. He was untitled, like very 
many of the ancient aristucracy of his native country, 
and yet he was a nobleman, and entertained the lofti- 
est contempt for the swarm of Russian barons and 
counts who held the chief places of trust throughout 
the empire. Indeed, the Polish feudal nobility, 
magnates of the realm, had very seldom any titular 
distinction, save the few who were Pulatines; while 
those families whose heads were styled prince or 
count, derived their titles from Russia, or from the 
Germanic empire. Armand Plaskzi was never called 
by any other appellation than that of major; and he 
was very proud of the French Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, won at Moscowa, where he served under 
Poniatowski. 

The major was not a rich man, in coin at least, but 





his estate produced a sufficiency of mutton and poul- 
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try, corn and vegetables, to supply a large and ill- 
managed household; and the surplus brought in as 
much money as kept the cellar and wardrobes of the 
family from actual depletion. There was poverty at 
the castle, no doubt, but it was a plentiful and pic- 
turesque poverty, like that of some bankrupt Irish 
gentleman of a hundred years ago. 

The family isted of the bachelor uncle, to whom 
land and castle belonged ; his nephew, Otho, who was 
considered as heir to the property, which, by tlie way, 
was deeply mortgaged in pledge for sums obtained 
from our bank; ostensibly for purpdses of improve- 
ment, of which i could never see much sign; and of 
two nibced, Jeanne and Rosalie, the orphaned daugh- 
ters of a deceased sister of the major. The former of 
these was a pale and sickly girl, slightly deformed, 
and with a profusion of auburn hair, and those un- 
naturally large blue eyes that usually belong to the 
consumptive. Jeanne was the major’s especial fa- 
vorite; her very weakness, and the frail tenure of her 
young life, seemed to endear her to the tough veteran, 
who was upright and sprightly still, in spite of age 
and wounds. But Rosalie was a beautiful little 
black-eyed fairy, small of stature, as Polish women 
are apt to be, but as gay and high-spirited as her 
elder sister was melancholy and pensive. 

Years have passed since the events of which I 
write, but it costs me an effort yet to avow that it 
was for Rosalie’s sake that I was so often a visitor at 
the chateau. In those days, I was unwilling to con- 
fess this, even to myself; I insisted, in my self-com- 
munings, that I was actuated by genuine friendship, 
and friendship alone, in my frequent visits to this 
hospitable family. Yes, it was friendship that caused 
me constantly to ride nine miles, each way, of the 
worst possible road, in the worst possible weather of 
a climate for which no one has a good word. I came 
out of pure liking for the major’s stories of the Rus- 
sian retreat, the campaign of 1813, and the battles of 
Austerlitz and Auerstadt; and all the time I knew 
in my secret heart that to hear Rosalie’s voice, to 
touch her hand, to catch the sparkle of her bright 
eyes, was the real reason of my great intimacy at the 
castle; and the wicked little witch knew it only too 
well also, 

I did not like to take myself to task too sharply on 
this subject; not that I was too poor, judging by the 
standard of the class in which I had been bred, to 
marry, but that there were differences of rank, of re- 
ligion, and of nationality, which made up strong bar- 
riers between Rosalie Plaskziand myself. Asa friend, 
I was very welcome. The major liked Englishmen— 
they were, he said, bons diables, and had treated him 
well when he was taken prisoner in Spain, serving, 
under Massena, against the army of Milor Vilainton. 
I may say, indeed, without vanity, in spite of what 
afterwards occurred, that he liked me. But still I 
felt intuitively that were I to come forward as a suitor 
for Rosalie’s hand, the pride of the old Polish stock 
would be up in arms, and I should have little chance 
of a favorable reception. 

On the present occasion I was very well received, 
as usual, and was pressed to allow my horse to be put 
up, and to stay till after supper. Dinner, in that 
primitive country, was long since over, for the gentry 
of Poland, like those of Germany, keep early hours. 
But there was no stint of refreshments of the most 
incongruous character; cream and preserved cran- 
berries, patties and cakes colored with saffron or 
smeared with aniseed, Hungarian wine, French sugar- 
plums, and Russian quass, being only a few of the 
delicacies which were handed round on trays of bat- 
tered silver, by servants in the finest and shabbiest 
of liveries. I was not the only guest, for two or three 
of the neighboring families had driven over to pay 
one of those interminable afternoon calls in which the 
Poles delight, and the hours passed pleasantly enough 
with music, songs and conversation, varied by an oc- 
casional dance, for which Jeanne played the music, 
gravely accompanied by the major on his violin, 
upon which instrument he was no mean performer. 


I felt, as I watched these kindly people whirling 
around the huge carpetless saloon, in the exciting 
measure of their national dances, the spurs of the 
men, and the golden trinkets of the women jingling 
merrily the while—I felt, I say, as I marked the glow 
with which their somewhat melancholy lineaments 
were lit up by the hurry and stir of their occupation, 
that it was impossible to avoid liking and admiring 
them. But I also felt that there was something 
wanting in the national character, something with- 
out which even the rare gitts of beauty, courage and 
talent availed little, and that my Polish friends would 
be the better for a little of our sober British stolidity 
of disposition. While I was musing thus, Rosalie 
Plaskzi came up to me, playfully upbraiding me for 
not dancing. 

See, monsieur, how well the other members of 
our society acquit themselves. Ah! I do not speak 
of Count Roland yonder, or Captain Demetrius 
Leczincka, fur they are young; but see how the goud 
old commander goes spinning in the Magyar waltz, 
as fast as Jeanne’s fingers can run over the keys of 
the piano; and there is the Chevalier Felix, who has 
grown-up grandchildren, dancing with Madame Ja- 
sinski, who owns to eight-and-forty years; and you 
sit idle, monsieur.” 

At this moment, the music came to a dead stop, 
and the dancing ceased for a while, just as I was 
plucking up courage toask for Mademoiselle Rosalie’s 
hand in the next mazurka. The truth was, that I 
was unwilling in general to exhibit my own compara- 
tive awkwardness before so critical an audience as the 
Poles, who are remarkable for the agile grace with 
which they go through the dances of their own coun- 





ertions, was begging hard for a song from Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne, and the company backed the request. 
Jeanne sat down to her harp, and ran her slender 
fingers, white and bloodless as if carved in ivory, over 
the chords. She struck a few notes, and began a 
song in the Polish language. The first words were 
low and indistinct, but gradually the voicegpf the 
Singer swelled into a clear and powerful strain, the 
notes of thé harp rung forth loudly and sweetly, and 
the poor sickly performer was transfigured fur the 
moment into an inspired prophetess singing hymns 
of deliverance to an enslaved people. 

Scarcely one word was intelligible to me, but even 
Iwas unable to remain unmoved by the grand ca- 
dences of the song, and the witching notes of the 
harp, admirably played as it was. On the Poles, to 
whom every syllable was full of meaning, the effect 
was little short of magic al: their color went and 
came, their eyes flashed proudly or were dinimed by 
tears as the music rose and fell, and their breathing 
seemed su-pended at times, so completely was their 
attention riveted on the melody; when Jeanne finish- 
ed, and remained for a moment in an attitude of rapt 
thoughtfulness, her fitigers still touching the strings, 
her pale cheek flushed with a hectié glow, and her 
dilated éyes fixed On vacancy, there arose from 
the bystanders an irrepressible cry of “ Log live 
Poland!” 

I no longer doubted that I had been listening to 
some ancient battle-song, deeply interesting, very 
likely, to the archaeologist as well as to the patriot, 
but which would probably have been voted treason- 
able by the czar and his ministers, had any unfriend- 
ly ear drunk in the rebellious sounds. I felt exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, not only because I had made it 
a rule never to “assist,” as the French call it, at any 
political di ion, but b I feared that the 
rashness of those present might bring down ruin on 
their heads and those of their unoffending relatives ; 
and the major seemed to be of the same way of think- 
ing, for he exclaimed: ‘So say I, my good friends; 
certainly, long live Poland; and long life to our au- 
gust emperor Nicholas, also! Eh, eh, these old 
chants are very well in their way; but our business 
now is no longer with sword and lance, but with drill 
and plough, and new English steam-engines; n’est ce 
pas, cher Monsieur Sandilands. No more politics, 
ladies and gentlemen; you know they are a forbidden 
subject here; and, after all, what do we want but to 
grow a little richer, to pay our way, and to dance and 
laugh as our grandsires did before us. Another 
waltz—or Jeanne shall play you the last new piece of 
Verdi’s—that is, if the girl is not tired.” 

Jeanne would have done anything to please her 
good old uncle, but I suspect she was tired, worn out, 
perhaps, by the emotions of that sad proud battle- 
song, that rang like a dirge over her country’s dead 
liberty. She was paler than ever now; and though 
she took her seat at the piano, and played Verdi’s 
difficult music with perfect accuracy, it was in a list- 
less mechanical way, that shewed her heart kept no 
time to the notes; and the evening was less gay at its 
close than its commencement, 

“‘My poor Jeanne!” said the old major apart to me; 
“1 wish they had not asked her for that old song. 
Those betises of Polish ditties are a mania with her, 
and they wear her out. I wish she could have better 
advice, softer air, and a warmer sun than Poland af- 
fords. Cannes or Pau would add twenty years to her 
life, which has been but a suffering one, voyez vous. 
But I can’t afford to leave home—yet—not yet.” 

There was an unwonted emotion in the old man’s 
voice, and I knew that he loved his poor consumptive 
niece with all a father’s affection. I guessed, too, 
why he said that southern travel was a luxury be- 
yond his means. He had borrowed a good deal of 
money from the Land Bank, on the security of his es- 
tate, and in a day or two was to receive from us a 
further and final advance. This latter sum,I under- 
stood, was to be expended in improving the land, 
which, if judiciously manage 1, would probably repay 
the outlay well. But as yet little had been done on 
the Plaskzi estate; and I could not help sighing as I 
thought that Jeanne would very likely be in her coffin 
before the golden wings that were to bear her south- 
wards should be forged. As I left the chateau that 
night, the major accompanied me to the door, where 
my horse stood saddled. 

** Will the—the money be ready next week?” he 
asked, and I thought that his hearty voice trembled 
as he said the words. I assured him that I hoped so. 
I had written to my principals to ask for authority to 
pay down the sum agreed upon, and only a few 
formalities intervened. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the major; “ not 
that it signifies a red liard, of course, but it is as well 
to be in the way when business is to be transacted. 
You’ll be over here again before that, I hope? Bon 
soir!” 

If I had guessed why the major was so anxious to 
secure the last advance on the part of the bank, my 
feelings towards him and his, as I rode homeward 
under the pale moonlight, might have been a shade 
less amicable. 





CHAPTER II. 

“ENGLISH baron, his excellency the governor has 
charged me with this note,” said a tall Russian 
chasseur, taking off his feathered hat, and bowing 
in the abject style usual among Muscovite servants, 


arms. It was not a very important document, 
merely an invitation to an evening party at the 
Residence; but a good deal turned upon it, as we 
shall presently see. General Annenkoff’s entertain- 


as he handed me a4 letter sealed with the Annenkoff 


a foreigner like myself, insensible to the charms of 
Boston, *‘ wisk,” and sixpenny lansquenet, enlivened 
by eau sucree, scalding tea, and the last month’s 
scandal from St. Petersburg. But the intention of 
the host, who was a widower, and whose three stiff- 
backed and elderly sisters did the honors of his saloons, 
was at any rate a kind one, and in my position it was 
necessary to be on good terms with the governor of 
the province. 

I penned my acceptance, therefore, delivered it to 
the meek giant in livery, and thought no more about 
the matter until it was necessary to dress for the 
governor's “reception.” We. were indeed unusually 
busy at the bank. The tax-gatherers had collected 
various sums of money, to a large aggregate amount, 
and these sums the fiscal authorities insisted on con- 
signing to our care for the present. It was impossi- 
Ble, the procurator declared, that the cash collected 
for the emperor’s use, Should remain in private houses 
or petty village biireaux, exposed to risk from the 
cupidity of robber’, or the resentment of the peas- 
antry. Already, tidré than one furictionary had been 
attacked, beaten, and forced to disgorge the sum he 
dd wrong from the tillers of the Soil, and the others 
refused té go on their rounds without military pro- 
tection. It Was indispensable, therefore, to intrust 
the funds that had been gathered to the custody of 
vur strong doors and iroii safes, and the clerks were 
constantly busy in receiving and registering the de- 
posits of public property that flowed in. 

The governor’s rooms were unusually well lighted, 
and the guests were more numerous than was cus- 
tomary. In general, I had had to grope my way 
through the long range of shadowy saloons, parsi- 
moniously illumined here and there by a slim candle, 
until I reached the card-room, where the Demoiselles 
Annenkoff held state. The company had ordinarily 
consisted of six or seven obsequious functivnaries of 
government—whose grand object it appeared to be 
to cause their Russian chief to forget their Polish 
origin—of their wives and daughters, of an invalided 
colonel, a stray German speculator or savant, and 
myself. But on the present occasion there was 
plenty of light, and most of the officers of the gar- 
rison, with all the official world of Plock, and the 
more timid or ‘ well affected” of the neighboring 
landed proprietors, had been convened. 

All this lavish expenditure in wax-lights, new 
liveries, clean packs of cards, and creature comforts 
(for the refreshments were on a scalg of liberality 
that must have given the fair entertainers many a’ 
heartache), had, it appeared, been undertaken in 
compliance with instructions from St. Petersburg. 
The emperor’s august whim was to conciliate, and 
the word had been given to win the hearts of the 
Poles, unless that stiff-necked race should refuse to 
bask in the sunshine of imperial clemency, in which 
latter case the recusants were to be chastised, not 
with rods, but with scorpions. On this account the 
general and his grim sisters had decked their faces 
in smiles, and were overwhelming the Polish land- 
owners with civilities, while pressing upon these un- 
willing guests the absolute necessity for enlightening 
the benighted population as to the amiable inten- 
tions of the czar. 

“ Welcome, worthy sir,” said the governor, as he 
caught sight of me; ‘I am enchanted to see you 
amongst us. Anastasie, Catherine, Anne, why don’t 
you welcome our good English friend, this dear 
Monsieur Sandilands, whom we are so glad to possess 
among us here in Plock? Ah, monsieur, do but join 
your efforts to mine, to persuade the good Abbe Paul, 
and Count Jeziorinski, and the belle Madame Gra- 
bowski, whose devoted slaves we are, to use their 
influence with the people in getting in this bagatelle 
of atax. It makes one’s heart bleed to have to com- 
pel payment, and it would be so much pleasanter 
if—** 

“Ifthe sheep would but come forward and submit 
itself to the shears with a good grace,” said the Abbe 
Paul, with a bow and a smile, which elicited a dark- 
ling scowl from each of the Misses Annenkoff. The 
old ladies were not hypocrites at heart, and it galled 
their Muscovite pride to have to humor a conquered 
race. There were many Russians present who were 
of the same way of thinking; and I heard more than 
one expression of impatience, on the part of the 
officers of the garrison, at the waste of time implied 


the peasantry or nobles to be molested by the gar- 
rison of Plock. But of late all this had changed; the 
Cossacks scoured the country, enforcing the payment 
of taxes by military execution, and the Russian in- 
fantry, detached on similar duties, grew day by day 
more lawless and ruffianly. Some injudicious acts 
on the part of the more hot-headed Poles had served 
to exasperate the soldiers, and a few guerrilla as- 
saults on parties of foragers had provoked more than 
one Sanguinary retaliation. 

I was preparing, after spending a reasonable time 
in the governor’s saloons, to make my bow and retire, 
when General Annenkoff took mé by the button-hole. 


* Monsieur Sandilands,” said he, “ you have a good 
deal of cash belonging to government in your keep- 
ing. Before long, the deposit will be greatly in- 
creased. Hist! come this way, for 1 mistrust that 
abbe with his sharp ears. You see how we are car- 
essing the Poles, mon ami? It is the emperor’s will, 

and for my part I prefer it to severity; but it has no 
more effect than coaxing would have upon the bris- 
tles of a hedgehog. Look you—our orders are, that 
unless within three days thé landowners prevail on 
the peasants and petty nobles to pay what is due to 
the fise, we are to act with vigor. In three days we 
shall have money, or money’s worth, out of these 
obstinate folks, and there wili be a great sum in 
bank. IWant you to turn this into gold, as more 
portable than silver, and to give me notice, that I 
may send word to the commandant of Modlin to fetch 
it away with boats and soldiers. It will be safe no- 
where but in a fortress like that. Those accursed 
rebels of the central committee— Ah, Monsieur 
Jeziorinski, I havea picture I wish you to see. I 
was about to show it to Monsieur Sandilands. It is 
a Poussin, etc.” 

As I walked home that night, I felt a sort of gloom 
had been thrown over my spirits by the governor’s 
words. I knew too well from report what sort of 
actions were included in the course of conduct indi- 
cated by the phrase of “acting with vigor.” Trip- 
pingly as the words had rolled from the general's 
lips, they acquired a terrible significance by the time 
they reached the ears of the hard human tools of 
Russian statecraft. I thought little of the large 
sums about to be poured into the bank; my medi- 
tations were busy with the probable means by which 
they woukl be procured, and 1 shrunk from the idea 
that 1 was about to be brought face to face with 
tyranny in its direst form. 

My sad anticipations were realized. Féur-fifths 
of the people stubbornly refused to pay the dues 
demanded from them, and preferred to obey the 
unseen national government rather than the alien 
governor. Whether the more malleable of the 
Polish landowners really did remonstrate with their 
fiery compatriots, it only pro forma, 1 cannot say, 
but at any rate, the fine words of General Annenkoff 
produced no adequate result. The population dog- 
gedly held out; and the troops, under the orders of 
an active officer, Major Gruchow, whose severities 
were notorious throughout Poland, hurried like vul- 
tures to the prey. In a short time the whole province 
was filled with groans, and tears, and piteous lamen- 
tations at the rapacity of the Russians. The widow’s 
cow, the peasant’s little hoard of seed-corn, the 
working oxen of the farmer, the carrier’s pack-horse, 
were contiscated without remorse or appeal. Houses 
were rifled, stores of provisions seized; the village 
girl was robbed of the silver ornaments that three 
generations had worn proudly at fair or church; the 
thrifty matron lost her cherished linen from the 
oaken press; the husbandman saw his cattle driven 
off by the Cossacks. ‘Those who resisted were rough- 
ly handled, and, in some cases, wounded or imprison- 
ed, but not, so tar as I know, in any instance put to 
death. 

The result of all this and of similar inroads upon 
the property of the nobles was, that immense droves 
of horned cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, together 
with many wagon-loads of grain and hay, linen, 
wine, and other matters, were collected in Plock, 
whither, at the first rumor of military execution, had 
repaired numbers of Jews, Polish and German, eager 
to buy in a market that promised to be cheap. I 
have no doubt whatever that the value of the goods 
seized must have been at least fourfold that of the 





by any attempt to soothe and cajole an untamable 
though subject people. 

‘*My men were fired at to-day,” said one captain of 
infantry, twisting his yellow moustache; “three 
shots were discharged at us from behind a wall, close 
to the King’s Oak.” 

“Any casualties?” asked the subaltern to; whom 
he spoke. 

“ Nothing of importance. A corporal had his arm 
shattered. We burned the farm, of course.” 

“Of course!” returned the subaltern, with an air 
of easy indifference. ‘I did just the same last week, 
at a mill lower down the Vistula. Shoot, stab, and 
burn—that’s the only way to deal with the Polish 
dogs.” 

“Hush! young gentlemen,” said General Annen- 
koff, harshly; ‘‘ the emperor’s heart is full of kind- 
ness to his Polish subjects. It is only the ungrateful 
prompters of rebellion that he desires to chastise.’ 

I really do not believe that General Annenkoff had 
any desire to play the tyrant. He was a well- 
meaning man, like many of the imperial function- 
aries, and would much have preferred to be governor 
of a loyal province anda contented population. He 
had his faults, parsimony and insincerity, but he was 
never cruel out of wantonness. On the contrary, 
from his first appointment, he bad kept a tight hand 


sum d Jed from the province; but there was no 
fair sale. Indeed, no Poles, unless dead to patriotism, 
and fearless of the daggers of the agents of the cen- 
tral committee, was likely to buy; and the contiscated 
property was sold for absurdly low prices to such of 
the Israelite brokers as had the sense to secure a 
friend among the Russian officers. But even when 
bribery and huge profits had been allowed for, the 
sums poured into the coffers of the Land Bank were 
considerable. 

My share in the business was, of course, a passive 
one. The procurator-fiscal paid in so many silver 
roubles and florins, for which I gavea receipt; and 
the next part of my task was to procure gold in ex- 
change tor the bulkier silver, in accordance with the 
governor’s desire. I had never, save once, entered 
the square where the auction took place, and which 
was full of lowing cattle, bleating sheep, heaped-up 
corn and forage, of drunken soldiers, sedate officials 
bargaining stealthily with supple Jews in greasy 
gabardines, and a guard under arms to keep order. 
The latter was no useless precaution, for the place 
swarmed with scowling peasants, who had come to 
see the ultimate fate of their chattels, and the 
muttered maledictions of the men were drowned by 
the shrill complaints of the women, as they tossed 
their arms aloft, and called down curses on the op- 
pressor. It was a painful sight, and I was glad to 
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During all this time, I had been too much occupied 
to pay another visit to the Chateau Plaskzi, nor bad 
Iseen any of the family. To say the truth, I began 
to feel ill at ease on the subject of Otho Jablinski, 
and that on more accounts than one. Do what I 
would, the events of our late ride together towards 
his uncle’s mansion would recur to my memory ina 
suspicious form. The Russian officer, in pursuit of 
the daring conspirator who had aftixed the rebellious 
manifesto to tree and wall, had permitted my iden- 
tity to serve as a screen for Otho, and had jumped at 
the conclusion that the young man had kept me 
company all the way from Plock; and yet, such had 
not been the case, since Otho had appeared at the 
edge of a wood in the direction of the King’s Oak, 
and I knew that an active horseman might traverse 
much of that district b Ir bered 
some peculiarities in Otho’s maner, his excitement, 
his reticence at our meeting with the Cossacks— 
trifles, no doubt, but confirmatory of my idea, that 
his might have been the audacious hand that posted 
up the seditious placard. 

With this I had nothing to do. I was neither 
Pole nor Russian, and my sympathies were pertorce 
with the former; but I could not but see that Otho’s 
loyalty to the central committee might invoive the 
whole family in ruin. The major, 1 was aware, ab- 
horred politics, but still the presence of one detected 
plotter had brought desolation to many a home. 
And then, if Otho, who had always affected the most 
careless inditference to political topics, were a: cir- 
sembler in this, wight he not be sv in other respects? 
He had always appeared to regard his pretty cousin 
Rosalie with merely brotherly affection; indeed, he 
had talked, and so had those around him, of his in- 
tention of taking priestly orders, as the only pro- 
fession in which his uncle the archbishop (a brother 
of his father) could be of use in promoting his ad- 
vancement; and I had been accustomed to pity this 
tine-looking young fellowas one who was to be sternly 
cut off from family ties and domestic affections, since 
the Plaskzi estate must pass to other hands after the 
major’s decease. But suspicion, when once awake, 
takes a wide range, and I now recollected that 
though Otho seldom spoke to Rosalie, his dark eyes 
followed her every movement, and that his voice 
when he addressed her was not so frank as when he 
spoke tu her sickly sister, poor Jeanne. 





1 
ved. 


lt was therefore with very checkered feelings that 
I rode out to Plaskzi on a boisterous spring morning, 
when the poplars were swaying tothe frequent gusts, 
and a few flakes of late snow were whirled hither 
and thither by the bleak wind that swept howling 
across the sandy plains. My own mind was a puzzle 
to myself, and I scarcely knew what to think. Was 
1 really in love with Rosalie, and had I any serious 
idea of the practicability of my affection meeting a 
return? And if not, by what right did I cherish 
those jealous doubts respecting Otho, which had 
lately become so familiar to my thoughts? All this 
I knew not, nor, perhaps did I care to probe my 
heart too keenly. It was enough for the present to 
know that I was bound for the castle, the bearer of 
the final sum which the Land Bank was to advance 
to Major Armand Plaskzi on the security of his 
estate. The major had been anxious, though why 
I could not guess, to receive this amount in gold; 
and at some personal inconvenience to myself, the 
Polish bank-paper had been turned into golden 
Fredericks and Dutch ducats. 

“Our lord is out, noble sir,” said a groom as he 
held my stirrup while I dismounted. That was 
curious, trifling as was the circumstance, for the 
major was rheumatic and lame, and seldom ventured 
abroad save in fine weather. I asked ifhe were any- 
where on the estate, but none of the servants could 
tell me at what hour his return was probable. He 
had ordered the gray horse to be saddled, and had 
taken Ladisla us the ecuyer to ride with him, and no 
doubt he was visiting at some castle in the neigh- 
borhood. But the young ladies were at home, and 
80 was M. Otho, or so the motley population of the 
stable-yard opined. I unbuckled the heavy bag of 
gold from my saddle-bow, and entered the house. 
In the first and smallest of the saloons, I found 
Jeanne Plaskzi standing beside an old cabinet of 
some dark Indian wood, inlaid with tortoise-shell and 
ivory, sorely stained and cracked by age and neglect, 
apparently sorting a mass of papers and parchments 
which the drawers contained. Her harp was within 
reach, and as my figure appeared in the doorway. 
she allowed one of her thin white hands to drop, as 
if carelessly, on the strings, and to strike a few 
abrupt notes, that rang through the rooms like a 
warning from some viewless guardian of the thres- 
hold. So completely did the shrill and sudden sounds 
impress upon my mind the idea of a signal whose 
purport I could not comprehend, that I looked scru- 
tinizingly around, and listened to hear if anything 
unusual were in progress. 

Jeanne, however, was quite composed in manner, 
and there was no tinge of color in her pale face as 
she turned to welcome me. She regretted that her 
uncle was from home, but of course 1 would await 
his return, I must be hungry; she would order re- 
freshments. Rosalie was in the yellow drawing- 
room, and would be glad to see me. So saying, she 
went, and I proceeded through the long suite of tive 
rooms. Splendid saloons they were, for some bygone 
owner of the castle, perhaps enriched by Turkish 
plunder or Russian bribes, had spent considerable 
sums in their adornment. The great mirrors, dim 
and starred, in their clawfooted frames of tarnished 
gold, must have cost as much as would have drained 


inland surfaces of buh] and rare woods still preserved 
an air of shabby splendor. The ceilings had been 
painted with eighteenth-century mythology, but the 
bright-colored groups were masked by cobwebs and 
dirt, and the deeply-gilded cornices and pilasters were 
green with damp and gray with dust. 

The yellow room alone had escaped renovation in 
the taste of the regency of Orleans, and its walls 
were hung with tapestry, that may very probaoly 
have been wrought by ladies who bloomed and 
withered as the contemporaries of our own Planta- 
genets. The furniture was, of course, less antique, 
but it was of plain yellow velvet, and the windows 
were of stained glass, rich with fantastic devices of 
green ships tumbling over purple seas, or blue boars 
in a red forest, beneath which was inscribed many a 
quaint proverb in High German. Thisroom was a 
favorite retreat of Rosalie’s, and there, as her sister 
had said, I found her alone. 

Rosalie had seldom looked so beautiful; there was 
a brilliant but fluttering color on her clear olive- 
colored cheek, her eyes were softer in their dark 
light than was common, and her manner had a 
pretty embarrassment that aided wonderfully to her 
attractions, 1 tound her sitting in a great chair, as 
if'in deep thought; and as she looked up, like astart- 
ted fawn, there were tears clinging to her long eye- 
tashes. She was evidently disturbed in a reverie; 
but dared I hope that her thoughts were of myself? 
did Care to hope it, for there was a timid gentle- 
tess in Rosalie’s manner that was very new and 
welcome to me. She said nothing beyond the veriest 
commonplaces, such as any girl might have addressed 
in welcoming an intimate friend of the family; but 
the tone, the downcast look, the tremble of the sweet 
voice, converted all she uttered into music. 

And had I really been so good as to ride through 
all that storm of cutting northerly wind and sleet, 
with the money her uncle had been expecting? 
How kind that was of me. What a pity Major 
Armand should be absent. He had gone to the 
Grabowski Castle, and would not be back perhaps 
till late. How vexatious. Otho, too, was away. 
But if I would intrust the treasure to the keeping 
ofa couple of silly girls—though dear Jeanne was 
wise, after all—they would sign any papers that might 
be necessary; that is, unless I would spend the day 
at Plaskzi, as they hoped I would, when I should be 
sure to see the major sooner or later. 

I scarcely know how it came about, but I soon 
found myself talking of the new tax, the confisca- 
tions, the sums paid into the bank on government 
account, and even the intention of the authorities to 
remove the coin under escort. 

“That wretched money! Were I you, Monsieur 
Sandilands, how glad I should be to get rid of it, with 
all the tears and sorrow that cling to every rouble of 
it. How you must hate it—/ should. Why do you 
smile? Ah! you are aman, wiser and more sensible 
than a foolish young girl like me; but I ama Pole, 
and must feel as a Pole. Which day did you say it 
was on which the Russians were to carry that wicked 
gold to Modlin?” 

I was slightly startled. To the best of my recol- 
lection, I had said nothing of the sort; indeed, I had 
not mentioned the name of the formidable fortress 
whither the treasure was to be conveyed; and, in- 
deed, it was only on that very morning that the 
governor had apprised me that, during the afternoon 
of Saturday, the boats would come down the Vistula 
to embark the sum in question. I gaily answered 
that I had but two more days—Thursday and Fri- 
day—on which the task of keeping the hateful cash 
would devolve on me. As I said so, I thought the 
tapestry on the walls, hanging as it did in loose 
folds, rustled perceptibly. It was but for an instant. 

“The boats come, then, on Saturday?” asked 
Rosalie, with a pout of her red lip. 

“On Saturday afternoon,” answered I; and then 
looked uneasily round, as the tapestry stirred again, 
rustling still more audibly than betore. “I really 
could almost fancy,” said I, smiling, “‘ that some one, 
some stealthy spy or conspirator, was lurking behind 
the arras, as they do on the stage in old-fashioned 
plays.” 

“It is the wind,” said Rosalie, eagerly. 

And then, somehow, the conversation changed. 


Jeanne Plaskzi entered very soon after these words 
had been exchanged, and while she was pressing 
wine and food upon me with the customary Polish 
hospitality, the major suddenly appeared in his 
riding-boots, having paid a shorter visit to the 
chateau Grabowski than had been contemplated. 
To him, then, I handed over the money I had brought, 
received the proper acknowledgments, spent the af- 
ternoon very pleasantly at the castle, and rode home 
towards dusk. That was the evening of Thursday, 
and on Saturday the money was to be fetched away. 
I remember that on that night, after my head was 
on my pillow, I tossed and tumbled in sleepless rest- 
lessness for some hours, and finally dropped off into 
a disturbed slumber. From a dream of Rosalie 
Plaskzi I suddenly awoke to the fact, that the glare 
of a lantern was thrown full upon my face, and thata 
strong hand was rudely shaking me by the shoulder. 
Drowsily I opened my eyes, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, which-was cut short by the pressure 
of an open hand upon my mouth, while a stern voice 
bade me “keep silence, at my peril.” Two men 
wearing dark cloaks were at my bedside; and at the 
other end of the room were visible two or three 
shadowy figures, who were armed, for their weapons 
clanked as they moved to and fro, groping among my 





from Paris or Vienna, and its faded brocade and rich 


every marsh on the estate. The furniture was all | 


desks and private papers. Who were these? Rob- 
bers, or the wild creations of a feverish dream? My 
doubts were terribty resolved. 





“In the emperor’s name, Henry Sandilands, 
British subject, I arrest you for seditious practices 
and abuse of your official position,” said the taller of 
the two men who held me, speaking in perfectly pure 
French. ‘Here is a warrant, signed by the viceroy 
himself, and countersigned by the governor of Plock. 
What we do is in strict obedience to our instructions, 
and I have orders to entorce submission at any cost.” 

This speech was emphasized by the exhibition of 
a pistol, which the speaker’s ¢ pani drew from 
Deneath his cloak; but this weapon was hardly 
needed, tor by this time my eyes, more accustomed 
to the yellow glare of light, could distinguish that 
five armed men, in the usual uniform of the Russo- 
Polish police, were at the other end of the room, 
breaking open my trunks and drawers without cere- 
mony, but with little noise. To resist would have 
been folly, but I vigorously protested that I must be 
the victim of some singular mistake or calumny. 

“Hardly of a mistake,” said the principal of my 
captors, with a civilsneer. ‘ You will scarcely de- 
sire us to believe that Plock contains two land banks, 
or two English managers bearing your exceedingly 
Britannic surname. As for calumny, I can only 
hope you will be able to establish your innocence to 
the satisfaction of your judges. For the present, we 
must do vur duty. Will you give me your parole not 
to attempt escape or to call for rescue, or must 1 
order you to be handcuffed?” 

Seeing that further protest would be unavailing, 
I somewhat sullenly gave the required pledge; and 
immediately the shorter of the two men in cloaks 
produced pen, paper and an inkhorn, as deftly as he 
had drawn the pistol five minutes before, and sitting 
down at a table, prepared to write down my replies 
to the formal interrogatory which his companion at 
once commenced, politely, but in a tone that brooked 
no denial. 

I was asked my name, age, birthplace, and antece- 
dents; and when these facts had been noted down, I 
was commanded to furnish details regarding the ac- 
tual condition of the Land Bank. To these I replied, 
briefly, of course, and with straightforward simplicity. 
In money belonging to the company, we had in hand 
twenty-two thousand roubles, and in securities at 
least seven times as much. Of private deposits, we 
held a sum of nineteen thousand and some hundred 
roubles, in paper and silver, besides valuable papers, 
plate, and jewels belonging to absent proprietors, 
and of which the money-value was not ascertained. 
The sums in our hands which belonged to govern- 
ment, and which were the produce of the recent tax- 
ation, amounting, as near as I could remember, to 
three hundred and eleven thousand silver roubles of 
Russia, and of this large sum more than four-fifths 
had, by special desire of the governor, been exchanged 
for gold, as more portable. 

As I stated the amount of this last sum, I thought 
I saw my captors start as if surprised; but if so, the 
emotion was short-lived, for there was nothing but 
firm decision in the tone of the chief of the police as 
he pursued his interrogations. The next facts elicited 
were that of five clerks, including the cashier, none 
slept on the premises, where I alone, as manager, had 
apartments. Further, that I had but two servants, 
who slept below; that the cash was in the fireproof 
strong-room; that the three keys on a separate 
bunch, lying by my bedside, were those which opened 
the iron door of that room; that the cash-balance for 
every day exigencies was in a safe elsewhere, of 
which the cashier had the key; and that the books 
and vouchers were in another safe, in the bank par- 
lor below. 

It was in vain that, when these queries were 
finished, I demanded to know of what I was accused, 
and to be led at once before some authority compe- 
tent to decide on the question of my supposed crime. 
I was briefly bidden to be silent. I should be tried, 
the chief of the police informed me, when it suited 
the bon plaisir of the viceroy. In the meantime, if 
I chose to give my parole not to attempt to leave the 
house or to communicate with the outer world, I 
might be permitted to remain in my own apart- 
ments, a sentry being posted at the door of the bank. 
If, however, I declined this indulgence, there would 
be no choice but to lodge me in the town jail, till the 
governor should forward me to Modlin or Warsaw. 

I gave my parole. The police thereupon withdrew 
from my room, carrying with them my keys and 
papers, and informing me that for the rest of the 
night I must not quit my chamber, but that on the 
following day I might have the range of the house, 
in consideration of my promise not to excite a rescue 
by appeals to the passers-by. My servants were 
already, I was told, under arrest, as well as the bank 
porter, but 1 should be provided with a temporary 
attendant. 

I did not sleepmuch more that night, as may well 
be believed. In spite of the evident -wish of the 
police to make no disturbance, smothered noises, as 
if heavy weights were being carried to and tro, occa- 
sionally reached my ears, proving that the czar’s 
myrmidons were busy below; and soon atter day- 
break, I distinctly heard the roll of wheels and clang 
of hoots in the street, as if acart or carriage had 
rapidly driven off. 

Presently the morning light, cold and gray, came 
pouring through the windows, to show the confusion 
that reigned in my chamber, and to prove that the 
arrest of the night before was no dream, us I was 
half tempted to believe it to be. Hour after hour 
passed, but there were no signs of life in the house; 
and when I dressed myself, and opened the door of 
my room, I heard nothing. I looked over the banix- 
ters, and saw a policeman in uniform, armed, as 








usual, with a short sword, asleep in a chair in the 
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hall. The sound of my step awoke the man, who 
yawned, stretched himself, stared at me, and then 
said something in broken German about an ‘“ Eng- 
lish baron” and * breakfast,” and disappeared in the 
direction of the kitchen, calling in a loud voice for 
“Vanna.” 

Vanna, an old Polish crone, wrinkled and bowed 
with years, presently arrived with a large bowl of 
hot coffee,ajug of cream, and some bread and honey, 
ona tray, and set down this refection with a bang 
upon the table. Ihave never felt assured whether 
this old woman, who waited on me, in some degree at 
least, during my strange incarceration, was very 
cunning or very simple. She was active enough in 
her self-imposed work, but was conveniently deaf to 
every word I uttered, and, indeed, I dare say my 
Polish was not very intelligible. Vanna brought me 
my dinner and supper, as she had brought me my 
breakfast, kindled a fire in the stove, and arranged 
my room, chuckling and grinning the while like an 
elderly ape; but she never understood one of the 
questions which I addressed to her, and seemed eager 
to get back to the kitchen. 


Whether the clerks applied for admittance or not, - 


I cannot say; I only know that the outer gate and 
window-shutters of the bank remained closed all 
day, and that the policeman in uniform sat all day in 
the hall. He was apparently the only man left in 
charge of the place. There were huge red seals, 
stamped with the eagle of Russia, on everything— 
seals on the door of the stronyg-roum, seals on the 
safes, seals on the desks, the chests, the cupboards. 
Everything was solemnly and carefully sealed up, no 
doubt to await the viceroy’s disposal. And so, in 
weariness and perplexity, the slow day dragged on. 


Saturday came, and again Vanna brought me the 
smoking coffee, the bread and honey, and the jug of 
mantling cream. She was not a whit more commu- 
nicative than before, merely replying to my inquiries 
by the reiterated words: ‘The police! ah, ah! the 
police! yes, yes! soh!’”’? The last monosyllable, as a 
German exclamation, and therefore a foreign phrase, 
which must be acceptable to foreign ears, being sev- 
eral times repeated for my behoof. Then Vanna set 
the bedroom in order, after a rough fashion, and dis- 
appeared, whither I know not. I never saw her 
again. 

I had every reason to expect much such a day as 
the previous one, in all its monotony of dull and list- 
less waiting; but one change I noticed towards noon. 
The leathern chair in the hall was in its old place, 
but it wasempty. No policeman was on guard, or 
if so, his watch was kept elsewhere. Some hours 
later, the buzz and hum of voices and noise of feet 
grew louder and louder. There was an incessant 
bustle, and I drew up the blind, and saw a crowd had 
gathered beneath the windows. My appearance was 
hailed by shouts, and a hundred outstretched fingers 
eagerly pointed me out to the rest, while the outcry 
increased. What had happened? Was there a riot, 
and were the people willing to rescue me from the 
hands of authority? I remembered my pledged word, 
however, and withdrew from the window. 

What was that? Fresh shouts and heavy blows 
on the outer door; no mere assaults of a frenzied 
rabble, but the massive strokes of sledge and mallet 
skilfully and sturdily applied. Soon I heard the 
crash of shivered woodwork, and the tramp of feet, 
and the ring of arms; and in a minute more, the door 
of my room was opened, and General Annenkoff, in 
full uniform, livid with anger, stood scowling on the 
threshold. His aide-de-camp was with him, as well 
as two or three officers, and on the landing-place I 
could see three files of grenadiers, behind whom were 
the smiths and carpenters who had effected so forci- 
ble an entry. 

« What mummery is this?” said the governor, in 
a voice that quivered with passion. ‘Speak, sir, un- 
less you are mad. Why have you locked the doors of 
the bank for two days, contrary to all precedent, ex- 
cluding the clerks, the public, and the officers of 
goverment? Why have you contumaciously refused 
admittance to the imperial functionaries, rendering 
it necessary to—” 

“General,” interrupted I, losing patience, “it is 
to yourself that I havea right to look for explana- 
tions. Why did you send midnight emissaries to 
arrest a British subject, guiltless of any act against 
your laws, in his bed? Why seize our property? 
Why affix your seals to all our effects? Why extort 
my parole not to quit the place? Why—” 

Here I, too, was cut short. General Annenkoff's 
face had, while I spoke, presented a curious sight, 
fury evidently giving place to compassion, as the idea 
that I was insane seemed to occur at once to himself 
and his companions, one or two of whom exchanged 
glances with each other, and tapped their foreheads 
significantly, At that instant, an officer rushed up 
trom below. 

“Excellency,” he breathlessly exclaimed, ‘ the 
birds have flown. The Chateau Plaskzi was found 
deserted by all but one or two old and stupid serving- 
women, who could or would tell nothing. The 
police have come back empty-handed. And a strong 
party of armed rebels, escorting two laden wagons, 
have forced their way through « picket of the im- 
perial light horse, many of whom were wounded or 
dismounted at the first fire, and have disappeared in 
the forests of Kerznagy, taking a southerly course, as 
if towards Kalisch. A sergeant of Gruchow’s Cos- 
sacks has brought the news. He distinctly saw both 
Otho Jablinski and his uncle, with some ladies, who 
rode in the centre of the party. No doubt, the sux- 
pected persons were apprised of our intentions, and—” 

“And we need not search far for the serviceable 
friend who played the spy on their account,” broke 
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in the governor, with a withering glance at me. “I 
begin to see daylight in this business.” 

So saying, he directed two grenadiers to place 
themselves, one on my right, and the other on my 
left, and to “ bring me along,” and keep their bay- 
onets ready to stab me in case of any effort to escape. 
Then General Annenkoft went down stairs, accom- 
panied by his staff, and followed by the soldiers, the 
smiths, and myself, walking mechanically between 
my grim guards, who eyed my every movement, as 
if to see if the moment had arrived for complying 
with the last clause of their general’s directions. The 
seals on the doors were examined, and pronounced 
genuine, and for an instant the governor himself 
seemed staggered by the neat regularity with which 
the emblems of authority had been affixed. 

“This isno madman’s work,” said the grefier of 
the tribunal, who had joined the group; ‘“ the seal 
is either authentic, or the imitation a most adroit 
one. However, one thing I can vouch for—the gov- 
ernment signet has never left the Residence.” 

“ Break the seals!” said the governor, hoarsely; 
and without waiting for his orders to be obeyed, he 
tore away the wax with his own hands, and after 
vainly demanding the key of the strong-room, bade 
the smiths force the door. This was a work of time. 
The door was of wrought iron, and it was long be- 
fore the groaning hinges gave way. There was an 
immediate rush into the room, and a loud cry of 
surprise. Not a book, not a paper, was displaced. 
The cash and securities belonging to the bank, or to 
private depositors, lay untouched, though every safe 
and chest had been opened. One safe alone stood 
gaping and empty, that which had contained the 
government money recently collected by taxation. 
Andon the table in the middle of the room lay a 
broad piece of vellum, sealed with a quasi-official 
seal of green wax, and fairly written over in the 
French and Polish languages. It was a receipt from 
the National Government of Poland for three hun- 
dred eleven thousand and fifty-three roubles. 

The mystery was solved at last. The whole 
scheme had been artfully concerted by the agents 
of the gigantic national conspiracy, or soi-disant 
“ government,” and I had been their dupe. The po- 
lice who took possession of the bank and the pro- 
perty it contained, were but disguised conspirators, 
who adopted the garb and bearing of Russian func- 
tionaries to avert from my mind any suspicion of their 
real character. Foremost in this plot had been the 
Plaskzi family, into whose hands I had played most 
unwittingly; for it turned out that Major Armand, 
to all appearance a man indifferent to politics, was 
really one of the chiefs of sections in the national 
Vehmgericht, which we call the central committee, 
while Otho was one of its boldest agents. Rosalie 
had been employed to draw from me the information 
as to the exact period when the treasure would be 
carried off to the fortress of Modlin, on which the 
plotters acted; and I afterwards learned that during 
my conversation with her, Otho had actually been 
concealed behind the tapestry of the yellow saloon, 
and had heard the announcement of the governor’s 
design from my own lips. 

I was lodged in prison, and under cloud of night 
was removed, heavily ironed, to Modlin, where I 
remained for three months ina captivity that was 
dreary and wretched enough, being denied the use 
of writing materials, or any communication with the 
outer world. At the end of that time I was sent to 
Warsaw; and after some long and severe examina- 
tions, was fortunate enough to persuade the author- 
ities that I had taken no wilful share in what had 
been done at Plock. What had tended to rouse sus- 
picion against me was the fact, that the major had 
been permitted to raise cash to the full value of his 
estate from the bank, thus virtually securing the 
purchase-money, while he preserved the land from 
confiscation; and this, with my intimacy at Plaskzi, 
and my submission to the mock-arrest, had caused 
the local government to regard me as an accomplice 
of the Polish conspirators. 

I was liberated, but with a polite intimation that 
Thad better leave Poland at once and with this 
hint I thought it prudent to comply. Years after- 
wards, in the course of a holiday scamper through 
Italy, [ met some old friends at Naples, who invited 
me to dine with them on the following day, to meet 
some delightful acquaintances of theirs, whose 
praises they could scarcely sing with sufficient force. 

“To what favored nation,” asked I, ‘“ may these 
pheenixes belong?” 

“They are Poles,” was the answer; ‘a delightful 
old major; his invalid niece, who plays so sweetly on 
the harp; and a married niece and nephew, Mon- 
sieur and Madame Otho Jablin—” 

I did not wait for the conclusion of the sentence; 
and whether my friends thought me crazed, or mere- 
ly rude, I have not the slightest idea, for I left the 
house at once, and Naples on the following day, and 
have never seen them since. The recollections of the 
Land Bank of Plock were rather too much for me. 


CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 

Our childhood’s home! How our affections centre 
around the place oi our nativity! How we bless that 
dear old name as we look over our past lives, and 
brush away the mist with which the River of Time, 
in its ceaseless tlow, has obscured the purer and holier 
aspirations, inspired by the hopes and fears of earlier 
days; how many fires are kindled on as many hearts, 
as we cross the old threshold of the homestead, whose 
embers will glow when all others are extinguished. 
And then, how our hearts go out in longings fur the 
old scenes, when in after years we are weary with 








THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Talk not to me of southern bowers, 

Of odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
Or spice-trees after rain; 

But of those sweets that freely flow, 

When June's fond breezes stir the low 
Grass, heaped along the plain. 


This morning stood the verdant spears, 
All wet with diamond dews—the tears 
By Night serenely shed; 
This evening, like an army slain, 
They cumber the pacific plain 
With their fast fading dead. 


And where they fell, and all around, 

Such perfumes in the air abound, 
As if long-hidden hives 

Of sudden richness were unsealed, 

When on the freshly-trodden field 
They yielded up their lives. 


In idle mood I love to pass 

These ruins of the crowded grass, 
Or listlessly to lie, 

Inhaling the delicious scents 

Crushed from these downcast, verdurous tents, 
Beneath a sunset sky. 


It is a pure delight, which they 

Who dwell in cities, far away 
From rural scenes so fair, 

Can never know in lighted rooms, 

Pervaded by exotic blooms— 
This taste of natural air! 


This air, so softened by the breath 

Exhaled and wafted from the death 
Of herbs that simply bloom, 

And, scarcely noted, like the best 

Dear friends, with whom this world is blest, 
Await the common doom— 


And leave behind such sweet regret 
As in our hearts is living yet, 
Though heroes pass away— 
Talk not to me of southern bowers, 
Or odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
But of the new-mown hay. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A COUNTERSTROKE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


“IT am going to Benton, Helen.” 

The lady addressed looked up from her book, in- 
quiringly. 

“To Benton! Pray what for?” 

“Nothing in particular. I have taken a fancy to 
repeat my trip of last summer. That’s all.” 

“And not to Nahant.” 

“No. lhate Nahant.” 

** How long since?” with a sarcastic smile. “If 
Edith Stoneman goes, there is little danger of your 
remaining away long.” 

“Yes. So you seem to think,” with an absent, 
musing face. 

Helen Grant looked at her brother a moment, 
keenly, and then said, abruptly: 

“Tsee. You havea flame at Benton. Some coun- 
try lass with rosy cheeks, and smiling eyes, and man- 
ners so divine. Bah!” She drew up the folds of 
her lilac silk with a shrug, and her cold blue eyes 
grew scornful. 

Philip Grant’s face was impenetrable as he an- 
swered: 

“Because I choose a quiet country place to fash- 
ionable follies, and true people to fops and flirts, my 
lady sister is surprised.” 

“Such goodness! Your lips and your heart agree, 
undoubtedly !”” 

“T am going, at any rate.” 

“ Certainly. My brother has a perfect right to his 
own opinions and tastes; but do not bring your 
milkmaid to me, and say “ sister.” That is all.’’ 

She turned to her reading again, and Philip loung- 
ed out of the room, whistling softly an air from Nor- 
ma. He met a lady caller upon the steps, Miss 
Edith Stoneman, and turning back, re-entered the 
parlor with her. 

“You have come in a fortunate time, Edith,” 
Helen Grant said, coming furward, and kissing the 
beautiful lips raised to hers. ‘‘ Philip has just been 
threatening to rusticate in New Hampshire this sea- 
son, instead of Nahant.” 

The softest pair of blue eyes were raised to Philip’s, 
and a tinge of crimson colored Edith Stoneman’s face, 
as she said: 

“ He has perhaps turned misanthrope. I have heard 
such a thing intimated before.” 

“And intends to quit this troublous world?” Philip 
asked, smiling, looking into the blue eyes until they 
drooped. “I may take Nahant on my return. I 
have not decided fully,” he added, a moment after- 
wards. 

**T accuse him of having a flame up there,” his 
sister said, meaning to mortify him, if such were 

really the case, as she feared it was. 

A quick color sprang into their listener’s face, as 
she answered, with animation, ‘All men are ob- 
stinate.” 

Philip frowned upon his sister, but answered noth- 
ing, It would only make him more popular, to have 
such a report started, and Philip Grant loved power 





the battle of life. 











as wellas any one. He was a flirt, or, at any rate, he 


verged pretty near to that. He was one of those 
men who easily win love, and prize it accordingly. 
But there was only one woman who could both win 
and hold his heart, and she, country-born and coun- 
try-bred, had never given the slightest encourage- 
ment to his suit, save by quietly receiving his atten- 
tions and friendship. Her eyes had never drooped 
before his, as Edith Stoneman’s had, her cheeks had 
never deepened their color at his approach. Cool, 
impenetrable and immeasurably proud and stately, 
Philip Grant had as yet not touched the hem of her 
heart’s garment. 

Sometimes you meet such a woman as Catharine 
Leicester—but not often. She was far above the 
common level in her ideas, her comprehension, and 
her soul. She would never stoop to the smiles and 
flatteries of the fashionable world, be sure; hardly 
aalmit friends from that charmed circle, though 
Philip Grant was sure he had gained admittance. 
Catharine was not surprised, when one dewy June 
twilight, a bearded and moustached gentleman stood 
before her, and said, while he bent low over the 
shapely hand extended to his, “I have come again, 
you see, Miss Leicester.” 

They walked that night over the vld paths where 
many a time their feet had passed a year before. The 
moon was at its full. Nothing could have been 
grander than that night. 

“You have had a gay and happy winter, I sup- 
pose,”’ Catharine said. 

“Gay, yes. Happy, no. You have not missed me, 
ITamafraid. What pleasant days we had last sum- 
mer. I have thought of them a hundred times.” 

* Have you?” 

*‘Do you remember of our reading ‘Maud’ to- 
gether?” 

“ Yes,” her eyes brightening, 

“T will read it to you again, if you will allow me, 
this summer.” 

“T shall be happy to listen to it. How long do 
you remain?” 

* Until you send me away.” 

Catharine’s face grew suddenly grave and chilling. 
He tried to correct his mistake by adding, hastily, 
“Excuse me, I remain for two or three weeks.” 


“There is to be a picnic to-morrow at the Pines. 
We are not so formal] here as you are in the city, and 
you will please accept an invitation from me without 
further ceremony.” 

“Thank you. Will you permit me to be your 
escort?” 

“Tam sorry to have been previously engaged.” 
Philip bit his lips in vexation. She would drift 
away from him at last, perhaps. His voice, however, 
betrayed no signs of his disappointment, as he said: 
““] will Certainly be there. I have never attended 
a picnic in the country, I believe.” 

After they parted that night, Philip Grant said to 
himself, “I love that woman, and I will win her, 
too.” 

Catharine, while slowly uncoiling her hair, and 
looking steadily into the glass, though seeing noth- 
ing, said, dreamily. ‘That man is not going to love 
me, is he?” 

The woods were merry at an early hour the next 
morning. Children, old people and young folks all 
were there, and all entered with zest into the fes- 
tivities of the day. Catharine was one of the first on 
the grounds, and was superintending the tables when 
Philip Grant arrived. He came up smiling, but his 
face changed when he caught sight of her companion. 
Who should it be but Alfred West, his neighbor from 
New York! 

“Are you here?” he said, in the greatest surprise. 
“ What could have taken you from the city?” 

“Are you here? What could have taken you from 
the city?” he returned. 

“They shook hands, but their eyes shot first to 
Catharine, then back to each other. Rivals, was 
written in their depths. Rivals now, perhaps ene- 
mies in the end. 

Catharine saw more than they meant her to see. 
Tt was as well, though, for now she treated them 
both alike. Their cards were played desperately that 
day. If there was any such thing as winning this 
woman’s heart, they meant that it should be done. 

“Nothing could be more charming than such a 
sight,” Philip said to Catharine, as they happened to 
stand for a second alone, upon an eminence over- 
looking the rest. 

Just then a little child toddled up to them, and 
pulled Catharine’s dress, 

“ Dat big boy tole all my tandy, he did,” her little 
lips said, while her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Never mind, little one, you shall have some more,” 
Catharine said, putting some into her hand, and kiss- 
ing her lips. 

‘* How they all love you,” Philip said, looking at 
her, tenderly. 

“IT have lived here all my life, you know,” she an- 
swered, 

“Do you know you ought to go out into the 
workd.”” 

‘“*T am acountry girl,”’ she said, smiling, “and the 
world has not such charms for me as it must have 
for you. Iam going to Nahant, though, fur a few 
weeks this summer. I expect I shall be bewildered 
with the novelties of fashionable life.” 

“Are you going there? My sister is there.” 

“Isshe?” A little interest crept into her face. 

Alfred West came up. 

* Excuse me, but Miss Leicester promised to show 
me the Haunted Glen befure night, and the sun is 
setting, you see.” He pointed through the trees to- 
wards the western sky. 


Miss Willis—Mr. Grant, Miss Willis,” she said, in- 
troducing a young lady near them. 

He bit his lips in vexation, as they walked off to- 
gether, That night the two men met on the hotel 
steps. 

“Grant, youcame up here to flirt with Catharine 
Leicester,” Alfred West said. 

“Did 1?) Who informed you?” 

“See here.” He turned and laid his hand heavily 
upon the other’s shoulder, ‘I mean to win that wo- 
man for my wite. Woeto the manthat comes be- 
tween us.” 

“T mean to win her, too. Good night.” 

Philip Grant strode into the hall, leaving the oth- 
er upon the steps. They met after that, but a cool 
bow was the furthest their formalities extended. 
Philip read ‘‘Maud” to Catharine, and Alfred 
West read something just as sad and tender, Neith- 
er seemed to gain great precedence in her favor, and 
neither dared to ask the question which was to decide 
their fate one way or the other. So they left it for 
Nahant. 

Nahant was in its glory. Fashion, and Pride, and 
Folly, the triple sisters, had met and ruled the hour 
with almost despotic hand. Helen Grant was there, 
haughty and elegant. Edith Stoneman, sweet and 
smiling. Philip Grant and Alfred West had just 
arrived. 

Through the crowd of gay butterflies at the far end 
of the room, upon the first night after their «arrival, 
Philip Grant saw Catharine Leicester enter, leaning 
upon a gentleman’s arm. He was standing beside 
his sister, whose attention was also attracted to- 
wards her. 

“ Who is that lady, Philip. Do you see her?” 
‘Where? The one in blué?” he asked, though he 
knew she did not mean her. 

“No. How stupid! That one with the handsome 
eyes, in white satin. Orange flowers in her hair, too. 





man I ever saw.” 

But Philip lost the last half of the sentence. He 
was making his way through the crowd, towards her. 
Before he reached her, he saw Alfred West before 
her, bowing profoundly; but he lost sight of him di- 
rectly, in the crowd. She smiled, cordially, when 
Philip approached, and extended her gloved hand. 

“How do you do? Iam glad to see you,” she said, 
insuch a kind tone that it made his heart bound, 
My husband, Mr. Dean. This is the friend I men- 
tioned to you, Mr. Grant, from New York.” 

I think if Philip Grant had dared, he would have 
struck the woman dea at his feet!’ This Mr. Dean, 
the Congressman from Benton district, had been her 
betrothed husband, then, all the while! It wasa 
most comforting reflection. For the next half hour, 
perhaps, he experienced what he had caused others 
to endure several times in the course of his life. It 
was a good lesson for him. 

Afterwards he went travelling for a year, and then 
coming home, suddenly married Edith Stoneman, 
and settled down. Alfred West is his nearest neigh- 
bor, and as they both lost the one they had quarrel- 
led over, it did not disturb their friendship in after 
years. 





GAMBLING IN CHINA. 

The Chinese are passionately addicted to gambling, 
and the endless variety of the games of chance in 
common use among them does credit to their ingen- 
uity and invention, for it is not likely that they have 
learned anything from their neighbors. The respect- 
able merchant, who devotes the hours of daylight 
assiduously to his business, sparing no labor in adjust- 
ing the most trifling items of account, will win or lose 
thousands of dollars overnight with the greatest com- 
placency. Every grade of society is imbued with the 
passion. I have amused myself watching the cool- 
ies in the streets of Tien-tsin gambling for their din- 
ner. The itinerant cooks carry with them, as a part 
of the wonderful epitome of a culinary establishment 
with which they perambulate the streets, a ¢vlinder 
of bamboo, containing a number of sticks, on which 
are inscribed certain characters. These {nystic sym- 
bols are shaken up in the tube, the candidate for hot 
dumpling draws one, and according to the writing 
found on it, so does he pay for his repast. So attrac- 
tive is gambling in any form to the Chinese, that a 
Tien-tsin coolie will generally prefer to risk paying 
double for the remote chance of getting a meal for 
nothing. On one occasion I volunteered to act as 
proxy for a hungry coolie who was about to try his 
luck. The offer was accepted with eagerness, and I 
was fortunate enough to draw my constituent a din- 
ner for nothing. I was at once put down as a pro- 
fessor of the black art, and literally besieged by a 
crowd of others, all begging me to do them a similar 
favor, which, of course, I prudently declined. Had I 
indeed been successful a second time, the dispenser of 
the tempting morsels would certainly have protested 
against my interterence as an invasion of his preroga- 
tive, which is to win, and not to lose. The Chinese 
gamblers are, of course, frequently ruined by the 
practice. They become desperate after a run of ill-luck ; 
every consideration of duty and interest is sunk, and 
they play for stakes which might have startled even 
the Russian nobles, who used to gamble for serfs. In 
games of skill the Chinese are no less accomplished. 
Dominoes, draughts, chess and such like, are to be 
seen in full swing at every tea-house, where the peo- 
ple repair to wile away the evening. The little 
groups one sees in these places exhibit intense inter- 
est in their occupation; the victory is celebrated by 
the childlike exultation of the winner, and any pair 
of Chinese draught-players may have sat for Wilkie’s 











“True, I did. Mr. Grant, I will leave you with 





celebrated picture. 




















She must be a bride. She is the most beautiful wo- * 





























CWritten for The Flag of our Unk 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY CAPTAIN W. W. RICHMOND 


In this cold world of care and sort 
Where clouds so often come, 

To darken life's bright, sunny sky, 
And cheerless make our home ; 
Where selfish hearts so often give 
The thorns instead of flowers, 

And few endeavor with a will 
To quell grief's falling showers ; 


How blest it is to feel and know 
Kind hearts do linger still, 

And strive to brighten shady patl 
With a determined will; 

Kind hearts to feel another's woe 
And make our sky more clear— 

Ah, they will have their best rew 
Hereatter, if not here! 
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BY cHARL ES Cc cu’ bales RFIEL 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY CAPTAIN W. W. RICHMOND. 
In this cold world of care and sorrow, 
Where clouds so often come, 
To darken life’s bright, sunny sky, 
And cheerless make our home; 
Where selfish hearts so often give 
The thorns instead of flowers, 
And few endeavor with a will 
To quell grief's falling showers : 


How blest it is to feel and know 
Kind hearts do linger still, 

And strive to brighten shady paths 
With a determined will; 

Kind hearts to feel another's woes, 
And make our sky more clear— 

Ah, they will have their best reward 
Hereafter, if not here! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


HOW I LOST MY MONEY. 


Ir was one of th» loveliest evenings of May, that I 
found myself in Ogdensburg, New York. It was near 
the close of the month, and the grass had started, and 
the leaves were beginning to look forth from the trees. 
It was, moreover, a mild and balmy evening—the at- 
mosphere being of just that temperature in which it 
is a luxury to breathe it, and feel one’s self encom- 
passed by it. The moon was at its full, and not a 
cloud in the heavens. 

I had been West to dispose of some property, and 
had at the time, upon my person, about four thousand 
doliars—my whole fortune, present and prospective. 
The money was in bank bills, and I remember with 
what pleasure I counted my gains, as 1 thought of 
the good things it would purchase me. I had never 
had so much betore in my life—never, indeed, any- 
thing approaching the sum—and I thought it an 
enormous amount—quite a snug little fortune. I 
carried most of it in a large pocket-book, in a breast- 
pocket which I had made in my vest for that express 
purpose. 

Itso happened that there was a strolling band of 
performers, calling themselves a theatrical company, 
playing in the city at that time—a company, perhaps, 
numbering a dozen persons in all. The band was 

playing on the balcony of the Seymour House, as I 
walked from the wharf (which is also the depot), up 
town to my hotel. Having travelled long upon the 
lakes—I had kept the water the whole distance—l 
felt a kind of fresh joy to get once more ashore, and 
I was in the best of spirits. I stood out with the 
crowd, to enjoy the music, having first taken the 
precaution to prepare my stomach with the least 
imaginable quantity of the best Cognac brandy. 

Iwas in a mood for conversation, and talked readily 
and rapidly with all comers. I need not say that I 
was naturally poetical. Perhaps it is impertinent for 
me to allude to my natural qualifications in any way, 
but I feel quite sure that were another to tell the 
tale—and that other a friend of mine—he would give 
me credit for a good degree of taste in more arts 
than one. I had a passion for music and poetry—and 
this notwithstanding I had four thousand dollars in 
my pocket. 

Soon atter the playing ceased, which was early in 
the evening, the crowd dispersed quietly, and I found 
myself quite alone, enjoying myself in a kind of mys- 
tic, dreamy reverie. Inspired by the moonlight, it 
may be—though more than likely I fancied that the 
mvon bore some resemblance toa bright silver dollar. 
I should not have descended to such a low compari- 
son at any other time, Lam quite sure; but my mind 
ran strangely to money, in that brief period when 1 
had money. A flying eagle, which I saw at some 
point on the lakes, suggested a ten-dollar gold piece, 
and also the stamp of an eagle on that gold piece. I 
have some ground, therefore, for supposing that in 
my thoughts of the moon, 1 thought of the bright 
silver dollar. 

An individual, standing near me—though I had 
not noticed him before, pointed to the moon, and 
said, in the true careless style of a poet (he wore his 
hat in the same way, and carried his walking-stick as 
a poet would carry it), and with a most jolly freedom 
in his manner: 

“ Look at the full, round moon! 
to-night?” 

“ Grand, indeed!” said I. 

“* How serenely she sails on her aerial course! Ah, 
if only one could ride through the heavens, as the 
moon rides, or the sun, or the stars, what glorious 
depths would be seen in the great immensity! What 
sublime worlds—what mountains and oceans! Are 
you in love with nature, my friend?” 

“Lam, passionately,” I replied. 


Is she not grand 


“In her grand and terrific aspects? Do you love 


cataracts’ and oceans’ roar, storms and volcanoes?” 


while, as though he were most intensely interested. 
“TI have never seen the seain astorm,” I returned. 
‘Never seen the sea in a storm? 
sight! Childe Harold gives the finest description, I 
think. Are you fond of poetry, sir?” 
$*:'Fea,"? 
“And read Byron?” 
* Yes.”” 


said this strange individual, making gestures the 


It is indeed a 


“ Wild, reckless, dare-devil that he was, sir, he had 
more genuine POETRY in his soul than any other man 
of his time. I believe it, and the world will believe 
it, by-and-by. Speaking of Byron—will you drink 
brandy with me, sir?” 
Brandy was my beverage, when my weakness con- 

sented to any at all, and I readily assented to the 

proposal of my new-found friend. Wedrank brandy 

at the bar of the Seymour House. 

“ Would you like to walk in the moonlight, sir? I 

always walk in the moonlight. It is more quiet, and 

one can imagine himself in the country, on the 

meadows, and among the flowers, even though he 

walk a pavement. I have often done it, sir.” 

“ Yes,” L replied, not in my present mood to be 

out-‘lone, “and then the heavens are so much more 

beautiful by night. To glance occasionally at the 

constellations, and weave fancies, it is a great addi- 

tion to the pleasures of a walk.” 

“My friend,” said my companion, as we emerged 

upon the street for the proposed walk, “for I can 

call you by no colder title, since you sympathize so 

deeply with all that is noble within me, I have seen 

a strange life, and not often met among my fellows 
such frankness and geniality. Shall I tell you my 

story?” 

* Nothing could please me better, I assure you. I 

shall not only be entertained, but delighted, to hear 
whatever you may trust to my confidence.” 

“ T was born in Italy, sir, under those sunny skies, 
and gained my youthful strength by leaping trom 
rock to rock among the mountains, or walking all day 
beside the singing brooks. I not only acquired a love 
for the mild and beautiful, but I became imbued with 
the poetry of Italian thought. I had a passion for all 
that is grand and sublime, and felt a thrill of joy 
which I cannot express, when | stood on the summits 
of the mountains. I felt the Italian love, too—that 
deep, passionate, thrilling emotion, which is feltin no 
other country as it is felt in Italy. In no other, sir— 
not even in Spain. But I was poor, and she, sir—she 
whom I cannot call by name to-night—she was 
wealthy and nobie. I was a painter, and she a prin- 
cess. This is my story.” 

“All?” said I. 

“All, Why do I need to say more than this? It is 
true that I went to Paris, determined to make myself 
a name as proud and honorable as hers. It is true, 
sir, that I grew rich—I won fame—and upon the very 
morning that I was toset out from Paris to prosecute 
my suit on a fuoting of equality—that very morning, 
sir—a gloomy, cold, November morning, with the fog 
hanging over the Seine, and a stiff, cold breeze form- 
ing an under-current to the heavy atmosphere; that 
morning when my prospects were brightest, and my 
hopes brightest—when I looked into the near future, 
and saw a rainbow spanning my little heavens—when 
my heart had almost ceased to ache, as I felt a glow 
of pride in the proud consciousness of having de- 
served well of my kind, and of receiving what I de- 
served—in that foggy morning in Paris, sir, I learned 
that she whom I loved with an Italian love, and had 
toiled tor, with the perseverance of love—I learned 
that she was married. But why should I speak of 
this?” 

We had reached the bank of the river—the moon 
still shining brightly, and the water looking so placid 
and calm, and shimmering so brilliantly in the light, 
as to tempt us upon its surface. 

“ But I had my revenge, sir,’ said my companion, 
walking leisurely along the shore. ‘I visited Italy, 
a wronged, and—I do not blush to own it—a sullen 
man. 1 went to Venice, where they went. Unknown 
to her, 1 became known to him. Will you ride upon 
the river, sir?” 

This was spoken as we came to a skiff, left careless- 
ly upon the beach. 

“Yes. Let us havea sail upon the water, both to 
finish the walk and the story. I hardly know in 
which I am most interested—the grandeur of the 
evening, or the story of your life, with which you are 
so kind as to favor me.” 

Isat down at the oars, and he took a seat in the 
stern, facing me. Iam unable to say precisely what 
it was that impressed me unfavorably, bul I wished 
on asudden that the story and the boat ride were 
both well over. Perhaps it was a glance from his 
eye, as his face came into the full light of the moon. 
Perhaps it was some invisible power, which lent me 
a presentiment, at the very moment when the power 
had passed to make such a presentiment of value. 
He resumed: 

“It was on such an evening as this that I took my 
revenge, only that in Italy such evenings are more 
glorious. Beauty is intensified a thousand fold. The 
full, round moon looks larger; the stars sparkle with 
greater brilliancy; the foliage on shore looks deeper 
and darker, and the houses rise out of the water. 
Venice by moonlight! But you are a poet, and have 
read Childe Harold—yes, and better things of Venice 
than he has ever written. It was one of those most 
gorgeous evenings of a gorgeous clime, that I asked 
him if he would ride upon the bay with me. We shot 
out upon the water, as softly as though he were nota 

villain, and [ an avenger. Playful, noiseless, airy, 
we swept by the walls of houses, and stood out upon 
the bay. The surface of the water was as smooth 
upon that evening as the surface of this water to- 
night, and here is the weapon that sent vengeance 
home, sir—home!” 

He drew a pistol from his pocket as he uttered these 
words, and held it up before me in a triumphant 

manner. 

“Then you killed him?” 

“ Killed him! Yes, dead! Ishot him through the 


shipping for America, and have never been in Venice 
since, and shall never be in Venice again, sir—never aad 
1 know not what spirit of fear kept getting hold of 
me as he went on, but I paused for a moment, before 
uttering a word, and then said, in an altered tone: 
“It was a strange story, and I thank you for your 
confidence. Shall we return?” 
“ Not till Ll try my hand at rowing. This scenery 
enchants me, and I am chilly for the want of exer- 
cise. I will take the oars, if you please.” 
He took a seat in the centre of the boat, and I in 
the stern. After rowing down the river a mile, he 
stopped, took out his pistol quietly, and placed it on 
the seat beside him. 
“Now, my friend,” said he, addressing me, “ there 
are many ways to die. Drowning is said to be deli- 
cious, but Lhave an instinctive horror of drowning. 
Were my pistol in the hands of another, and that 
other as true of aim as myself, I should greatly pre- 
fer a shot through the heart. There is also starva- 
tion, which kills as effectually as anything. Indeed, 
were I to choose for myself, instead of another, I 
think I should prefer being landed upon one of these 
islands in the river, and take my chances. There 
would be then the excitement of a hope of deliver- 
ance, and effort would ease the pain of gradual failing 
strength. There would be also the real possibility— 
perhaps I might even say probability —that relicf 
would reach me in season, And as I should esteem 
it a privilege to choose the method, were my death 
decreed, I freely do by another as I would have that 
other, in like circumstances, do by me. Choose your 
course !”” 
This was said so calmly, that while I feared, I did 
not believe that it was spoken in earnest. 1 treated 
it, therefore, as a play, and not as matter of fact. 
You are inimitable at a farce, I perceive. I ap- 
plaud your skill with all my heart. But shall we not 
return?” 
“Not we. J shall return, presently. It has come 
to my knowledge that you carry in your breast-pocket 
a large sum of money. Money is made to circulate, 
and next to poetry I esteem money. I presume it is 
not a large sum which you have—a paltry three or 
four thousand, at the most—but such sum as there is, 
you will depcsit with me, assured that when it is re- 
turned, interest will be added.” 
I do not know what impulse moved me, but I im- 
mediately took the money from my pocket, and trans- 
ferred it to his hands. I reasoned that, if he were a 
villain, he would take it, whether I would or no; and 
that if he were not a villain, he would return it tome 
again, and being completely in his power, I thought 
it better to comply with grace, in either case. 
“ Now, sir,” said this strange man, ‘‘ you have done 
a most famous thing, and done it gallantly. The 
cheerfulness of the giver, added to the romantic 
beauty of the scene, will make me treasure it more 
carefully. Allow me to thank you deeply and sin- 
cerely. I will now toss you overboard into the river, 
shoot you precisely through the heart, or land you 
upon a famous island down the river, where no man 
lives, and where you can make your situation known, 
if possible, or die by starvation, at your leisure. 
Choose !”? 
While I yet questioned whether he were in earnest, 
I felt the same motives operating now, as when 1 
handed the money, and answered at once: 
‘] will go to the island.” : 
He immediately bent himself to the task of rowing 
the boat, and became as silent as the deep river be- 
neath us. I waited until the conviction somehow 
tixed itself upon me that he was entirely in earnest, 
and really meant to leave me upon an island, and 
keep my money, and then I ventured to ask: 
“Why, sir, do you take my money and my life?” 
He made no reply, but kept steadily at his work. 
“Ts it possible that I have confided in a man, only 
to be robbed and murdered? O heavens! is this pos- 
sible? Must I die—p1E? Great God, deliver me! 
My wife! my children! my friends! No—this is a 
tarce! You will not take my life?” 
I had risen up in the vehemence of my speech, 
whereupon he quietly took the pistol, and remarked: 
“‘ It is impossible, sir, for me to row in a manly and 
seamanlike manner, with you standing. I have, 


befvre the island is reached, I shall put a bullet pre- 
cisely through your heart!” 
With what agony I took my seat, may not by any 


therefore, simply to observe, that if you rise again 


another—civilly and politely. I am deserving of some 
consideration at your hands. I am engaged in severe 
manual labor, which taxes all my energies; and I 
am, moreover, enchanted with the delights of this 
lustrous evening. I have, therefore, to inform you 
that if you speak another loud word to me before 
reaching the island, I shall put a bullet precisely 
through your heart!” 

It now became evident that if I wished to reach 
the island, I must neither move nor speak, but sub- 
mit quietly to my tormentor, and let events take 
their course. 

Another hour’s rowing brought us to an uninhab- 
ited portion of the river—there being only forests on 
either side—and to the long-sought island. Striking 
the shore with the stern of the skiff, he desired me 
to land, which I made all haste to do. There was 
neither bluff nor bank where we landed, but the land 
rose gradually from the shore. It was entirely cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of trees, and appeared to 
be about half a mile from one shore, and a mile from 
the other. Stepping upon a good-sized stone, which 
lay upon the shore, my companion desired me to re- 
treat a few paces, and then he thus addressed me: 
“My friend, among the painful scenes through 
which men are called to pass, there are none more 
painful than the separations incident to lives of toil, 
and conflicting interests. We met in peace a few 
tranquil hours in the past; let us part in peace, keep- 
ing down the emotions of our hearts by the strength 
of the strong souls within us. I feel the separation 
most keenly, I assure you; and I am quite sure that 
it has pangs as biting to you, as any which I feel my- 
self. We part under very remarkable circumstances 
—without the hope of ever meeting again upon earth, 
and it is not strange that there is something pecu- 
liarly painful in the parting. These features you 
will see no more; this voice speaks, but henceforth 
not for you; this proud form, which you will never 
forget, will yet be seen no more by you. 

“In parting, I give you all that I have to give”— 
here he handed me his overcoat, in the pockets of 
which were crackers and matches—“ and urge you to 
make the best use of your scanty store, and such 
shelter, also, as the island shall afford. Possibly you 
will be foolish enough to think that you can swim to 
the main land; let me caution you against the at- 
tempt. While I have endeavored to do my work ina 
civil manner, you may be assured that I have done it 
thoroughly. Any attempt on your part to breast the 
current of the river, will result in your being swept 
over the rapids.. You hear the grandeur of their roar 
even now! It is a bellowing mass of mad, hissing 
waters, just down out of sight. It will be a grand 
place to die, if you find yourself compelled to suicide, 
to prevent the pangs of starvation. I leave you in 
peril, but there is real poetry in peril! You will have 
the most glorious fancies in these moonlit nights of 
peril! All things are in harmony with your soul. I 
have done the best that I could to make this transfer 
of property pleasant to you, consistent with safety to 
me. Give me your hand.” I gave it. ‘ Farewell! 
and may God have mercy upon your soul!” 

This singular scene occurred not ten miles from 
Ogdensburg, on a river where boats were passing 
often. I said no word in answer to this last singular 
address, because I dare not. He held his cocked pis- 
tol in his left hand during the whole time of its de- 
livery, and there was an expression in his face not to 
be misunderstood or trifled with, notwithstanding 
the suavity of his words. And so, soon as he had 
finished, he took the oars, and rowed away, as com- 
posedly as he came. I supposed myself theatrically 
robbed, and congratulated myself that I was not 
theatrically shot “ precisely through the heart.” 

I had no fears for my life, after his departure, for I 
very well knew that I could hail some passing boat; 
and towards evening of the following day—after a 
Crusoe life of twenty hours—I was safely taken 
aboard a sailing vessel, going down the river. 

I used every effort to find the robber and the money, 
but I have heard no word from either, from that day 
to this. They went, in the poetry of moonlight and 
shimmering water, and ever since that hour, I have 
had mighty little love for the sublimity of river 
scenery, or the romance of moonlight. 





BEEF-STEAKS. 
Beef-steaks were discovered by a Roman priest, 





manner of means be told. I now felt assured that all 
this was real earnest; something in the tone and 
manner convinced me that, play as it was, it was real. 
A thousand means of escape flashed through my 
mind. I would plunge into the river, and swim 
ashore; unfortunately, I was not enough of a swim- 
mer. I would make a sudden dash at the man, and 
grasp his pistol, before he had time to lay down the 


whose name we forget, though it can be found in a 
book, the title of which we do not remember. He had 
been broiling a piece of beef, to be offered to the god 
in whose temple he officiated, and seizing it by the 
thumb and fore-finger, for the purpose of conveying 
it to the altar, he found it so hot that he was compelled 
to drop it, and instinctively placed his thumb and fin- 
ger in his mouth. They happened to be covered with 
the juice of the steak, which he tasted, and lost all 





oars; but a moment’s thought convinced me that I 


in consequence. As is common in times of extreme 
excitement, much was thought, and little was done. 
He kept quietiy pulling at the oars, and I remained 
silent, till silence was no longer possible. 

“Sir, for Heaven’s sake,” I said, pleadingly, ‘‘don’t 
do this cruel thing! I will give you all the money— 
and you can want nothing else—and pledge you the 
word of a man that I will never speak of it to human 
being. Is not that enough? Wéll you lay this 
wicked, wicked act upon your soul? Sir, the ven- 
geance of Heaven will follow you—” 

He dropped his oars, and took his pisto] again. 

“It is annoying to me to have my meditations 
broken off in this inexplicable manner, sir, and I 
shall tolerate nothing more of the kind. Ihave aimed 








heart, and tumbled his body into the water; took 


to treat you as one gentleman should always treat 


should fail, and meet an immediate and violent death | 


sense of pain,in the exquisite enjoyment thus conveyed 
to the palate. Being a man of genius, he placed an- 
other slice upon the coals, which, being cooked, he in- 
nocently devoured, losing sight of his official duties, 
which required that it should be placed before the god. 
For a long time he pursued this course, until his 
sleek appearance attracted attention, and he was 
watched, and the secret discovered. He would have 
| been put to death, but for the judge on his trial eating 
a steak, whereupon he was acquitted, and made Pon- 
| tifex Maximus, as a reward for the benefit he had 
| conferred on mankind. Beef-steaks became the rage, 
| 


and there were broils going on all over the empire; 
for the Romans were a little more quick-witted than 
the Chinese, who deemed it necessary to burn down 
a house to roast a pig. It was a blessed day fur mor- 
tals when the priest burnt his fingers. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


SUMMER. 


From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through nature's depth, 
He comes attended by the sultry hours 
And ever fanning breezes on his way ; 
While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 
Averts her bashful face; and earth, and skies, 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 
Thomson's Seasons, 
They come! the merry summer months of beauty, song 
and flowers; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leaf- 
iness to bowers. 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad; fling cark and care 
aside; 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide; ; 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tran- 
quillity. William Motherwell. 


‘Twas noon; and every orange-bud 
Hung languid o'er the crystal flood, 
Faint as the lids of maiden eyes 

Beneath a lover's burning sighs !— Moore. 


Thou art bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer, fare thee well! 
Thou art singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell.— Mrs. Hemans. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
1 sigh for the time 
When the reapers at morn 
Come down from the hill 
At the suund of the horn; 
Or, when dragging the rake, 
I followed them out 
While they tossed the light sheaves 
With their laughter about. 
T. Buchanan Read. 
And the winds and the waters, 
In pastoral measures, 
Go winding around us with roll upon roll, 
Till the soul lies within 
In a circle of pleasures, 
Which hideth the soul.—Aiss Barrett. 


Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
Your vine is a nest for flies, 
Your milkmaid shocks the graces, 
And simplicity talks of pies! 
You lie down to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a bug in your ear, 
And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer.— Willis. 


Poor drudge of the city! 
How happy he feels, 
With burs on his legs, 
And the grass at his heels; 
No dudger behind, 
His bandannas to share; 
No constable grumbling, 
“You cannot go there !""—0O. W. Holmes. 


> 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MARRIED LADY’S STORY. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN, 





“A MARRIED lady’s story!’ exclaimed a sarcastic 
visitor, looking impertinently over my shoulder, as I 
wrote the title of this sketch. ‘ ‘That must be thrill- 
ing! A collection of excellent recipes for doughnuts, 
and complaints of cook and chambermaid; deliver 
me from reading it!” 

I spared her the infliction ; but I beg the attention 
of that sympathetic myth knownas “ the gentle read- 
er,” who is probably a very young lady, whom my 
experience may benefit. 

At sixteen, I was as sentimental as any Araminta 
Matilda as ever sighed. It was partly the tendency 
of a misguided imagination, and partly owing to ill 
health, which produced a morbid disposition. 

“ Medicine wont help Miss Mattie,” said our good 
family physician. ‘She needs change of scene, a 
journey, country living.” 

* Mount Washington?” suggested my mother. 

“ No, madain,” said the doctor, emphatically. 
“Mount Washington would excite a rhapsody that 
might terminate in brain fever. Hasn’t she a grand- 
mother living on a pretty farm, where she could 
spend a few months?” 

“ There’s Aunt Martha’s!” exclaimed my mother, 
delighted. 

“ Where is it?” inquired the doctor. 

“In Hampshire county.” 

“That will do, and the quicker you send her off the 
better.” 

Accordingly, much against my will, I was sent to 
my good aunt’s, whose name I bore. I left home in 
tears, with a miserable fureshading that I should not 
live toreturn. Buta few miles of the journey had 
passed, when the wisdom of the doctor's prescription 
was manifest. I became interested in my fellow- 
passengers, in the novel country sights that met my 
eyes; in fine, when, late in the afternoon, I arrived 
at Hillside, I did not seem like the same Mattie King 
that left Boston a few hours before in such a suicidal 
mood. 

My new home was very unpretending, but most 
pleasant-looking! a low, irregular farmhouse, nest- 
ling half way down a daisy-sprinkled hill. A few 
kingly elms waved off the too intense sunlight. Over 


the porch, a thrifty hop-vine trailed its pale green 
tassels, and some of the wayward, graceful sprays, 
tired of dancing with every vagrant breeze, had 
climbed upon the sloping roof, and gone to sleep on 
the brown moss there. 

As the lumbering coach approached the rustic 
porch, two hands parted the vines, a pair of calm, 
brown eyes met mine, with a motherly welcome in 
them. Aunt Martha lifted me from the coach with 
great tenderness of manner, but not over many words. 
One smile from her meant and expressed more than a 
volley of sweet words from other people. 

I was wearied with my journey, but not too weary 
to observe the beautiful order that reigned within 
the house; the table was spread in the kitchen for 
five o’clock supper; an attractive board, with its 
homemade bread and butter, amber honey—the 
gathered sweetness of all beautiful flowers—and the 
bowls of strawberries, kissed crimson by the June 
sunshine. 

Aunt Martha did not stop here, but led the way, 
through a shady parlor, to the cosiest and sweetest 
ofall bedrooms. I looked surprised, on coming to 
such an apartment in that quarter of the house. 

‘You are not afraid to sleep below stairs, niece?” 
said my aunt. “Remember, we have no burglars at 
Hillside.” 

Afraid! The idea of burglars entering this charm- 
ing bit of Arcadia was preposterous. 

Aunt Martha removed my hat and cape, then 
placed me in a snow-white easy-chair, to rest till she 
should call me to supper. There I lounged, too 
weary to think—just luxuriating in the comfort of my 
position; in the clover-breath that floated through 
the opened window; in the fresh beauty out-doors, 
and the nice order within, I soon learned that there 
was practical life behind this fairness, as there must 
be in all farming outside of bucolics. It was no dain- 
ty-fingered toil that tilled the fields out-doors, and or- 
dered the dairy and kitchen within. But with health 
came improved ideas. WhatI had despised as de- 
grading and servile, I came to take great interest in, 
and my aunt consented to let me share in light house- 
hold duties. : 

One July twilight, I was in the garden, picking 
currants. Suddenly I became conscious that I was 
remarkably unambitious—content as if the low gar- 
den wall measured all the aims of life, in its capabili- 
ties of jellies, pickles and bouquets. ‘This is, after 
all, a little stupid,” 1 confessed, with a bit of'a sigh. 

My unspoken wish for r was tarily 
granted, by the clear ring of a horse’s hoofs up the 
hill. The horse—a dark gray—with a white mane 
flowing over his proud neck ; the rider, adusty Apollo, 
with a restless spirit in his blue eyes. 

I stood, screened by the currant-bushes, admiring 
the easy grace with which he dismounted, and tossed 
the reins to Jared, the ploughboy, who stood conve- 
niently near. The next tableau was Aunt Martha, 
fairly won out of all reserve, as she embraced the 
handsome youth, and called him “ my dear boy.” 
I was convinced, then, that my unexpected hero 
would not “ vanish into thin air.” I knew be must be 
Aunt Martha’s fascinating stepson, Gerald M’Kean. 
No matter for the currants now! I swung the bas- 
kets on my arm, and walked towards the porch, 
where I stopped short at the sound of the stranger’s 
voice just within. 

“‘ What little girl have you here, mother?” said he. 
“Tsawadainty bit of pink-and-white behind the 
currant-bushes.” 

‘My niece, Mattie King; but she is hardly a little 
girl—quite a young lady, you will find. Gerald, how 
is Miss Dunlap?” 

“That’s all over, mother. She wasn’t what she 
seemed.” 

“T thought she was sincerity itself.” 

“O, she didn’t know she was playing a part; so 
grand in her diamonds and laces, and all the time 
her father was on the verge of bankruptcy. They 
came down with a crash. I’m sure I don’t know 
what’s become of them.” 

I left my baskets, and my dishonorable position as 
eaves-dropper, and strolled down the hill, disappoint- 
ed to hear the words Gerald had just spoken, and 
which revealed—but not so much as his hard, pitiless 
tone—a thoroughly selfish nature. Why was I not 
true to my first convictions? I forgot them when, 
a half hour later, I was roused from my reverie un- 
der the elms, by a low, musical voice, quite unlike the 
one that had denounced Miss Dunlap. 

“Cousin Mattie,” it said, gently, ‘don’t you know 
you are getting all kinds of deaths out here in the 
dew?” 

I disclaimed all danger, and would have wilfully 
remained, but there was no resisting advice, accom- 
panied by such an indescribably charming manner. 
We walked together up the hill, Gerald taking all the 
burden of the conversation himself—entertaining me 
with an amusing account of his journey from Boston. 
He treated me, not like a young lady, but like the 
“little girl” he had at first supposed me. 

Those were happy days. Gerald was to remain at 
Hillside but a fortnight—a brief, midsummer holiday. 
Aunt Martha insisted that I should give up all house- 
hold avocations for the entertainment of her idolized 
stepson. In the beautiful mornings, we had minia- 
ture naval excursions on the neighboring ponds, 








where we captured “ fairy fleets” of water-lilies. In 
| the soft, languid afternoons, we rested in the elm 
| shades, and while Gerald read Shelley in a most 
| adapted voice, I listened, entranced. Dearer and 
| more dangerous were the twilight walks, the long de- 
anxious concern for my health, summoned us from 
paradise—paradise, at least, tome. I was thoroughly 


| lays in the shadowy garden, till Aunt Martha, full of 


in love—and I knew it. I suppose it is possible for 
young ladies, like book heroines, to be in a state of 
idiotic bliss, quite unconscious whether they love or 
hate the people that surround them. I was sure that 
I loved Gerald M'Kean, and longed for some more 
definite expression of regard from him. The night 
before his departure came—a soft, airless summer 
night—the starlight melted through saffron mists. 


“ Just the evening for a walk in the garden,” said 
Gerald, as we stood in the porch. 

Aunt Martha interposed. 

“If you are plotting a walk, children, I shan’t al- 
low it. Mattie is not well enough to be out in the 
dew, and you look pale, Gerald.” 

‘* My head aches,” said he, obediently turning from 
the enchanted garden, and lounging gracefully on 
the sofa in the parlor. 

Aunt Martha’s hand rested for a moment on his 
forehead. 

“A nervous headache,” she decided; “the veins 
click like wires in a telegraph office. Mattie, child, 
run up stairs and get his brush, then bring a bowl of 
ice water, with cologne.” 

“T detest cologne!” said Gerald, pettishly. ‘If 
you had a little heliotrope, now—there’s a charm 
about that.” 

I blushed with delight, for Gerald knew that was 
my favorite perfume. 

“ Now,” said Aunt Martha, when I had returned, 
“T must finish some sewing for Gerald, and you will 
bathe his head for me? Cool his forehead with the 
ice water, and then brush his hair—so—slow and 
gently—it will relieve him, but you will need asponge, 
Mattie.” 

I brought it, and Aunt Martha betook herself and 
her sewing to the further end of the room. I cooled 
the sponge, and was timidly placing it on Gerald’s 
forehead. He took it from my hand, with a mock- 
angry look, and threw it out of the opened window. 
I thought I had displeased him. I took the brush; 
that was confiscated and sent after the sponge. 

‘* What a nurse you are, Mattie. Can’t you think 
what your patient wants?” 

He clasped my wrist, and dipped my fingers daint- 
ily in the perfumed water. 

“ Now, Miss Nightingale, proceed.” 

How my foolish hand trembled, as it smoothed his 
tangled curls! He closed his eyes with a look of in- 
tense satisfaction, but there was a wicked smile on 
his face. 

“So soft and fragrant !’’ he said, aloud. 

“ Did you say the sponge was too sott?” inquired 
Aunt Martha, catching a word of his sentence.‘ Per- 
haps folded: linen, wet in vinegar, laid across your 
forehead, would be better.” 

“ Rags and vinegar!” iterated Gerald, with a look 
of disgust, ‘I prefer heliotrope dews.” 

‘* Mattie may be tired,” suggested my aunt. 

“Forgive me,” said Gerald, in his most winning 
way. “Iam always selfish. You've served enough. 
I am cured.” 

He dried my hand, and brought it to his lips. Aunt 
Martha, at that instant, unluckily rose with her 
lighted candle in her hand, just in time to witness 
that kiss that gave me at once sucha fever ofjoy and 
shame. 

Her face darkened. I bitterly felt her displeasure 
as she put the candle in my hand. 

** You have been up too long, niece. You will need 
extra sleep in the morning. 1 must be uptosee Ger- 
ald off. Idon’t wish you to come to the first break- 
fast.” 

I walked like a culprit toward my little bedroom— 
my hand was on the doorlatch. 

“Aren’t you going to bid me good-by?” said Ger- 
ald, nonchalantly, extending his hand, as he half 
rose from the sofa. 

Aunt Martha stood, like an indignant Nemesis, by 
his side. I looked at them both, uttered an inartic- 
ulate sound meant for “ good-by ”’—then my little 
sanctum received me. 

I sank by the window-seat, overcome with shame. 
Hours passed, but I did not think ofsleep. I had 
unbraided my hair, as a mechanical preparation, but 
could get no further. Suddenly, the reality of Ger- 
ald’s departure came over me, and my head bowed 
to the window-sill with my tears.- I could not look 
out longer on the beautiful garden. That instant, 
there was mingled with syringas and roses, the sub- 
tle fragrance of a cigar. 

I'd just like to lift you out of this window, and 
run off with you, my little Mattie! Was it mother, 
or that kiss that frightened you so, child? Don’t tell 
me—I will decide for myself in a minute. Mattie, do 
you know you’ve been sleeping so long under these 
stars that Cassiopeia’s bright hair has fallen from the 
sky, and veiled you away from my sight? Come, 
my ‘ maiden with the golden locks.’” He flung them 
back, lightly, and kissed me resistlessly on brow and 
lips. ‘*‘ How can I go?” he whispered. ‘ Don’t forget 
me.” 





of you every moment, and always.” 

** Perhaps so,” said he, lightly. ‘‘And now what do 
you suppose I am prowling about Hillside like a burg- 
lar, fur? That headache was all ‘ gammon,’ Mattie. 
Let me take that cool, soft hand again! Mother had 


* O Gerald!” 1 exclaimed, “‘ you know I will think | 


“Ifthis were anywhere but Hillside, you showd 
come, child. It wont do to be crossed out of mother’s 
books just now. Confound everything!” He drop- 
ped my hand, and walked off without a word. 

Should I recall him? No, even in the madness of 
that moment, I was grateful that he was gone before 
I could retract my refusal. Yet if he should leave 
Hillside angry with me! 

My uneasy thoughts were succeeded by more rest- 
less dreams. At last 1 woke with dismay, to find it 
8o late; only six o’clock, to be sure, but /ate, for Ger- 
ald must have gone. I flew to the window. Magic 
starlight had faded, and in its place was the broad 
sunshine. Roses and syringas were flinging off last 
night’s pearls for the diamond daylight. Beyond the 
flowers, in the trim kitchen garden, I could see Aunt 
Martha’s white sunbonnet, and hear the soft rustle 
of whatever she was gathering into her basket. Di- 
rectly, her quick eyes sought my window. Then her 
cheery voice called: 

“Are you rested, Mattie? You'll find breakfast 
in the kitchen, and then will you come to the porch 
and help me shell the peas?” 

I disdained the breakfast, but gratefully hastened 
to the employment I needed. I could feel’ Aunt 
Martha’s kind eyes search my face. She made no 
verbal inquiry. I thanked her in my heart. 

“Now, child,” said she, as I had tinished the task, 
and rose listlessly, ‘Iam very busy this morning. | 
Will you dust the parlor?” 

Did she guess how important it was for me to break 
the spell of that haunted room with homely labor! 
That feather-duster waved like the wing of a good 
angel, to exorcise sad thoughts, till, as it reached the 
window-seat, it brushed against a dewy cluster of 
flowers; the delicate perfume had breathed its sweet 
secret before I saw the dainty, purple blossoms of the 
heliotrope—Gerald’s messages of love! Aunt Martha 
interrupted my dream. There was more of pity 
than scorn in my face. 

* Gerald is too kind to everybody,” said she. ‘ He 
charms away my own better judgment. Child, when 
you are old enough to think of such things, 1 hope 
you will be loved by some one as agreeable as he—and 
far more faithful.” 

That was a great deal for Aunt Martha to say. She 
never spoke Gerald’s name again during my visit. I 
longed to know if he wrote to her—he did not write 
to me. 

I returned to Boston in October, restored to health, 
but not to happiness. The two years following 
brought great changes to me. My dear mother 
died, and I was adopted by a wealthy and childless 
uncle in Boston. 1 was proud to hear myself called 
“the beautiful heiress,” but there was no delight in 
the new friendships that surrounded me. I felt that 
my position—not myself—won them. But alas! I 
should have been distrustful in any circumstances. 
My betrayed confid pr dall lovers false- 
hearted. I was not too embittered to admire noble 
and generous people—but the moment they sought 
mny friendship, I doubted them! 

Harris Donald was a surgeon in our army. Before 
I met him, I had heard of his wonderful unselfish- 
ness and devotion among the wounded. There was 
something commanding as well as winning in his ap- 
pearance. I admired him, till his sister told me that 
he loved me. “If that is true,” I thought, “he is 
in love with money,” and prepared myself to repulse 
any advances he might make. 

Harris Donald was a keener judge of character 
than I had guessed. He made no advances for me to 
repulse. I could not understand the cool, almost 
curt manner he showed me. It piqued my curiosity, 
to say the least. One evening, I met him at a bril- 
liant party at the country residence of Mrs. C—, in 
Newton. 

Among the waves of people, we were drifted into 
the enclosure of a bay window, which opened upon 
the lovely lawn, gay with its colored lights and beau- 
tifully dressed ladies and gentlemen, promenading 
beneath them. I was just echoing Dr. Donald’s cour- 
teous ‘ good evening,” when my senses were spell- 
bound at the sight of a gentleman who was enter- 
ing the drawing-room. All the suffering of ‘ hope 
deterred,” all the bitterness of trust betrayed, fled 
before the old fascination. The same indescribably 
graceful manner, the restless, searching blue eyes— 
I felt as if I were turning to marble! I thought Ger- 
ald M’Kean was oceans away. I had heard that he 
had persuaded Aunt Martha to give him control of 
her property, which he had sunk in gambling debts. 
Hillside had passed into the hands of strangers. Aunt 
Martha was dead. Gerald had commenced life anew 
in the old world. What brought him back? 

‘Miss King,” said Dr. Donald, ‘if you don’t faint 
in this airless room, 7shall. Will you walk on the 
lawn?” 

I accepted the invitation, silently. I could not 
trust my voice. Dr. Donald was silent, too. After 
we had promenaded a tew moments, I thought “ what 
if Gerald should speak to me!” I trembled at the 
thought. The arm my hand rested on steadied it 

with the slightest possible pressure. I was vexed, 
and said, ‘* Let me sit down.” 

Dr. Donald led me to a rustic seat near the bay 
window. We saw our amiable hostess just within. 





| 





no business to look so. I was confoundedly mad and 
nervous when I went up stairs. Thought I would 
have a quiet stroll in the garden, with a cigar, and 
see if I could get calm. I didn’t think of seeing you, 
darling. Come into the garden, Mattie!” he ex- 
claimed, impulsively. : 

“But Aunt Martha will see us.” 

** Love is blind, child, you are too suspicious.” 





Gerald looked vexed. 






I did not need to see the person who was talking with 
her. I remembered too well that voice. 

“* Who is that goddess you have here this evening?” 
asked Gerald. 
| “ Which one?” laughed the lady. 

“ There is butone. I mean that cool, blonde beauty, 
dressed in sea-green, gauzy something—her glorious, 
golden hair twined up with pearls. She looked like 
Venus just rising from the ocean!” 
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“Why, Mr. M’Kean, you are demented! But I 
don’t blame you for admiring Miss King. By-the- 
way, you can claim kinship,” 

“1s she Mattie King?” interrupted Gerald, eagerly. 

“My dear friend, don’t be too sanguine,” said the 
lady. ‘Miss Mattie King is an iceberg. I warn you 
to beware. Everybody that tries to be friendly is re- 
pelled, and young men that dare to offer Jove, are 
completely annihilated. 1 think she is waiting fora 
suitor who can match her fortune with an equal one.” 
“Ah?” said Gerald, with a mocking laugh. ‘She 
has sold herself cheaper than you could guess. One 
kiss won her, and a handful of flowers insured her 
constancy. You wouder why [ left France. Isn't 
the beautiful heiress worth the voyage? All this is 
sub rosa, remember!” 

The lady’s eyes were vivid with curiosity, but she 
was called away, and Gerald disappeared among the 
crowd, 

I arose when I first heard my name, but sank back 
upon the seat, powerless to move orspeak. The cruel 
words burned in my heart, though I was hardly con- 
scious of hearing. It must have been soon after that 
I swooned entirely. When I recovered, I was seated, 
not by the bay window, but in an airy summer-house, 
beyond the glare of the colored light, where the drip 
of a fountain soothed and refreshed me. 

“ Miss King,” said Dr. Donald, pride and love war- 
ring in hiseyes. ‘* You must excuse my bringing you 
here. Perhaps I should have taken you to the house, 
and summoned our hostess to take care of you.” 

“TL suppose L should be grateful,” I said, coolly; 
“but you know why I should not have been carried 
to the house, and been cared for by that lady. Your 
thoughtfulness humiliates me.” 

Pride only flashed in the dark eyes. 

“Do you think it was a pleasure to me to be an 
eaves-dropper—and to hear you insulted! 1 would 
have gladly left that place beture. I did take you 
away the first moment there was a free passage on 
the lawn, when we could escape without observation.” 
Then, with a changed voice—‘‘ Let me take you 
away! I promised my sister I would return to town 
ateleven. Trust me to make excuses for you to the 
lady of the house.” 

His kindness touched me. 

“Don’t let all friendship by poisoned by that 
scoundrel,” he said. 

“All friendship is not poisoned,” I replied, ear- 
nestly. 

A few minutes later, I was riding Bostonward in 
the Donald carriage. The next morning I received a 
dainty note in the writing I had waited weary years 

to see, but which gave me ineffable pain and con- 
tempt. A delicate bouquet of heliotrope accompani- 
ed it; the note was briet, but characteristic: 


“* For the sake of that sainted woman who is a holy 
tie between us, accept this heliotrope as an olive 
branch, and receive your unworthy cousin Gerald.” 


I immediately replied: 
“Taccept you as my cousin, with the very just 
adjective you have pretixed. I reject the flower. You 
may tell Mrs. C—, if you choose, that Mattie King 
is not bought with heliotrope.” 
Gerald laughed at the note which I thought would 
annihilate him! He belicved I had been prejudiced, 
and that if I should see him, the charm of his pres- 


power over me. 
of goodness ” as well as of good looks. 
Gerald called on me in a few weeks. 


ringed foretinger. 
* What does that mean!” he demanded. 


the inscription within,—‘* H. to M.” 


he asked, witha sneer. 


little Mattie. 
member that.” 


bear. 


anger was something to be feared. 


and the bitterest chapter of my life was ended. 
Now, for “ The Married Lady’s Story.” 


I do—with one word—TRusT. 
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THE JEWISH RACE. 


black as any of the Ethiopian races. 


ence would overcome my scorn. Thank God! That 
fascination which veiled a black heart had no longer 
I was charmed now by the “‘ graces 


I saw him 
flush angrily, as his eye rested on my hand with its 


I slipped off the clear diamonds, and showed him 
“ Does that mean ‘ Heaven to Mattie,’ or ‘ hades?’” 


“ * Hades to Mattie’ is passed,” I said, drawing 
away my hand. ‘1 hope better things fur the future.” 

“ Better things for yoursel/—and ‘hades’ fur me! 
Well, [shall be likely to find it in Paris. Confound 
my fate! Why shouldn’t I have known two years ago 
that you would be an heiress? You loved me then, 
Come what may, you must always re- 


The taunting scorn of his tone was too much to 
He did not give me opportunity to reply. He 
might not care fur my contempt, but he saw Harris 
Donald approaching the house, and knew that his 


Gerald M’Kean sailed for France the next morning, 


Here it is. 
Happy is the wife who can record her wedded life—as 


For eighteen hundred years'the Hebrews have been 
dispersed into different latitudes and climates, and 
they have preserved themselves most distinct from 
any intermixture with the other races of mankind. 
There are some Jews still lingering in the valleys of 
the Jordan, having been oppressed by the successive 
conquerors of Syria for ages—a low race of people, 
and described by trustworthy travellers as being 
Others of the 
Jewish people, participating in European civilization, 
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(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 

GENERAL JOHN GLOVER, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
at Salem, Massachusetts, November 5th, 1732. The 
tirst of the race who came from England to America 
was Charles Glover, who settled at Salem in 1630, 
The father of the general was Jonathan Glover, who 
was born in Salem, December 14th, 1702, a direct 
desvendant of John Glover, who died at Salem, May, 
1695, at an advanced age. 
General John Glover and his three brothers, Jona- 
than, Samuel and Daniel, removed from Salem to 
Marblehead, when quite young, and engaged in va- 
rious branches of trade; Jonathan was a hatter, 
Samuel a goldsmith, Daniel a blockmaker and John 
a shoemaker, 
In 1755, he entered into the fishing business, and 
was prosperously engaged in that and other mercan- 
tile pursuits until the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He held many offices of honor and trust in the town 
government, and was connected with many enter- 
prises for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
In 1773, when the prevalence of the small pox ex- 
cited the greatest apprehension among the people, he 
was one of the principal movers in building a hospit- 
al for the purpose of inoculating. Leave was granted 
by a vote of the town of Salem, August 16th, 1773, to 
Elbridge Gerry, John Glover, Azor Orne and Jona- 
than Glover to erect a hospital for this purpose, 
which they at once completed, and carried on at their 
own expense for more than a year, successfully. 
Marblehead was one of the foremost towns in the 
State which made preparations for the revolutionary 
struggle, which her citizens saw was inevitable. Before 
the year 1775, a full militia regiment, of one thousand 
men, had been maintained by the town, then in point 
of wealth and importance the third in the colony of 
Massachusetts. This regiment was re-organized, the 
men and officers being enlisted fur the continental 
service. The entire ten companies were very soon 
completed, and the men, thuroughly equipped and 
disciplined, realy to turn out for duty on any emer- 
gency. John Glover was chosen colonel. 
On the 26th of February, 1775, when the British 
Colonel Leslie made his famous descent upon Salem, 
had he not prudently avoided a collision in the affair 
at North Bridge, the brave men of the Marblehead 
regiment—who had instantly collected upon the alarm 
being given, and were all ready, drawn up in the line 
of his retreat from Salem—would have given him a 
similar reception to that which met the British under 
Colonel Smith and Lord Percy, on the 19th of April, 
1775, when retreating from Lexington. 
Colonel Glover had fur many years been in the mil- 
itary service of the colony, as a commissioned officer, 
from 1759 to 1775, when he relinquished his extensive 
business, and devoted himself with his whole energy 
to the patriotic cause of his country. His money 
was given to aid the enlistment of men, and the pur- 
chase of supplies for the continental army; and his 
vessels were turned into privateers. Associated with 
him were Elbridge Gerry and Azor Orne, two of the 
most active and patriotic citizens of the province, 
with whom he was intimately connected, both in 
town and State affairs. While in the army, he main- 
tained a constant correspondence with them, as in- 
fluential members of the State government, in regard 
to the conduct of the war, and forwarding of men and 
supplies, 
It is sufficient evidence of the high opinion which 
his fellow-townsmen had of his ability, that they 
should at once select him as the best fitted to com- 
mand a regiment composed of nearly all the able- 
bodied men of the town; and the sequel justitied the 
selection, for this regiment and the fourteenth conti- 
nental, which was formed from it at the new enlist- 
ment of January Ist, 1776, became, under the careful 
and constant training of Colonel Glover, the best 
equipped, best disciplined and most reliable corps in 
the army. Frequently called upon in those sudden 
and critical emergencies which put to the severest 
test the soldier’s courage and endurance, its brave 
men elicited the applause and admiration of all, by 
their readiness, skill and intrepidity. Engaged in 
most of the important battles of the war from its 
commencement to its close, in many instances assign- 
ed the post of honor, when extraordinary difficulty 
or peril surrounded the army, and ever prepared and 
willing for the service, whether on land or water; 
this regiment established a reputation, which Mar- 


tained. 

On the 4th of October, 1775, Colonel Glover, with 
Stephen Moylan, one of General Washington's aids, 
at the request of General Washington, took charge 
of the equipment and manning of the armed vessels 
and cruisers which did such invaluable service in the 
early part of the war. He, with his regiment, were 
stationed at Beverly, for this purpose, from the latter 
part of the year 1775 until July 20th, 1776, when they 
were ordered to New York. The fvllowing letter, 
from the original, is in reference to the arms procur- 
ed at that time: 


blehead has, from that time to the present, nobly sus- 


if I mistak not, I gave you a receipt for that amount, 
which, if you will receive, I will desire Capt. Wn. 
Bartlett to pay. Lam, sir, yours, &c., 

“ JouN GLOVER. 
“ Beverly, Feb’y 29, 1776. 
“ To Capt. John White, Jr., in Salem.” 


On the 20th of July, 1776, Colonel Glover marched 

with his regiment from Beverly to New York; on | 
their arrival there, on the ninth of August, they were 

ordered to join the brigade under the command of 

General John Sullivan, 

Colonel Glover's regiment, during the battle of 
Long Island, August 27th, was stationed at New 

York; the next morning after the battle they cross- 

ed over to Long Island, and took possession at Wall- 

about Bay, on the left of the continental army. Gen- 

eral Washington having decided upon the evacuation 

of Long Island, Colonel Glover was ordered, with his 

regiment, to take command of vessels and transports 

tur the purpose of transporting the army across to 
the New York side, ‘The vessels having been all col- 

lected at Brooklyn, Colonel Glover superintended the 

embarkment in person. At about seven o’clock in 

the evening, officers and men were in readiness, the 
oars were muftled, and everything was done with the 
greatest possible silence and despatch. General 
Washington, regardless of the entreaties of his oflicers, 
who urged him to pay more regard to his personal 
safety, remained on the island through the night, 
encouraging and directing the men, and only left, 
when the covering party abandoned the lines, at 
about six o’clock the next morning. The whole 
army, about nine thousand in number, with all the 
field artillery, ammunition, provisions, horses and 
cattle, were safely landed. 

On the tourth of September, Colonel Glover was 
placed in command of General Clinton’s brigade, and 
on the 13th and 14th, he superintended the evacua- 
tion of New York city. He was afterwards stationed 
at Kingsbridge, Harlem Plains, and West Chester, 
where he had several skirmishes with the enemy, 
repulsing them several times. For his services on 
this occasion, he was thanked by Major General 
Charles Lee, in general orders, as follows: 


“ Mile Square, October 19, 1776. 
“ General Lee returns his warmest thanks to Col- 
onel Glover and the brigade under his command, 
not only for their gallant behaviour yesterday, but 
for their prudent, cool, orderly and soldier-like con- 
duct in all respects. He assures these brave men 
that be shall omit no opportunity of showing his 
gratitude. All the w ded to be i liately car- 
ried to Volantine’s Hill, at the second liberty pole, 
where surgeons should repair to dress them. They 
are afterwards to be forwarded to Fort Washington.” 





Colonel Glover was in the engagement at White 
Plains, on the 28th and 29th of October, 1776, where 
the British troops under the command of General 
Leslie and Colonel Rahl were compelled to retreat. 
In November he was stationed at North Castle, un- 
der Major General Charles Lee, when he was ordered 
to join the main army, under General Washington, 
who was then retreating across the State of New 
Jersey. 
On the 15th of December, 1776, General Washing- 
ton having received a reinforcement of three thou- 
sand men under General John Sullivan, making his 
numbers some twenty thousand, he resolved to under- 
take that glorious enterprise, the re-crossing of the 
Delaware, and the attack upon Trenton. When this 
was decided upon, General Washington sent to the 
camp for volunteers. Colonel Glover had the honor 
of being the first to send back the answer “all 
ready.” 

The night of the 25th of December, 1776, was in- 
tensely cold and wintry, and snow and sleet added 
to the difficulty of the passage. Two or three sol- 
diers were frozen to death; yet the men worked 
cheerfully and successfully, animated by the presence 
of Washington, who himself shared all their toils and 
sufferings. The passage was effected before daybreak, 


march, Colonel Glover’s brigade leading the advance. 
At daybreak they reached Trenton, which they im- 
mediately attacked in two divisions. 


quarters. 


sence from home, and he was desirous to return. 


conceives to be the full line df his duty. 





‘‘Srr:—I rec’d yours by your boy, respecting the 
swivils borrow’d for the use of the American Navey. 














ing to refer them to original or specific distinction. 


and dwelling in the northern nations, show instances Doubtless you remember when I rec’d y’r guns, 
of the light complexion—the blue eyes and the light | it was agreed that if they should be lost, I was to see | 
hair of the Scandinavian families. We see then how | you paid four pounds for the pair, agreeable to that, 
to account for the differences in color, without hav- | I mailed my return to General Washington, I there- | accepted the appointment of brigadier general, and 

| fore cannot, for myself, pay a greater price. I think, rejoined the army at Peckskill. He arrived there on 


exact that duty from others.” 





General Israel Putnam, where he rendered impor- 


and by four o’clock the troops took up their line of 


The enemy 
having lost their artillery by the surprise, and per- 
ceiving that they were surrounded and would be cut 
to pieces, at once surrendered. About one thousand 
Hessian prisoners, with all their ammunition, were 
captured. This auspicious event inspired the conti- 
nental troops with confidence of the happy final re- 
sult, and which was followed with success in other 


On the twenty-first of February, 1777, he was ap- 
pointed by Congress brigadier general. This honor 
he at first declined, influenced partly by a modest 


reluctance to assume any high position, and partly by 
an anxious regard for the welfare of his family. His 
property had been greatly sacrificed by his long ab- 


General Washington, in a letter to him, dated at 
“ Head Quarters, Morristown, April 26th, 1777,” soon 
after his appointment as brigadier general, says: 
“ Diffidence in an officer is a good sign, because he 
will always endeavor to bring himself up to what he 
But I think 
I may tell you, without flattery, that I know of no 
man better qualitied than you to conduct a brigade. 
You have activity and industry; and as you very 
well know the duty of a colonel, you know how to 


Immediately upon the receipt of this letter, Gener- 
| al Glover, yielding to the request of Washington, 











the fourteenth of June, and took command under 


tant service in resisting the encroachments of the 
British at New York; and also in urging the forward- 
ing of men and supplies from Massachusetts, 

On the twenty-fifth of July, 1777, General Glover 
was ordered by General Washington to reinforce 
General Schuyler, and on the first of August he join- 
ed the army at Saratoga. In the battles of the nine- 
teenth of September and that of the seventh of Octo- 
ber, General Glover’s command composed a part of the 
right wing of the army, which resisted the attacks of 
the British in a most gallant manner. 

On the seventeenth of October, General Burgoyne 
surrendered, with his whole army. General Gluver 
had the honor of conducting the army of Burgoyne, 
after its surrender, through New England, and on 
various occasions during the war, he ceceived the 
warm approbation and applause of the commander- 
in-chief. 
In July, 1778, he joined General Sullivan in his ex- 
pedition against the British on Rhode Island. He 
continued in active service through the years 1780 
—81,. He was a member of the court martial which 
tried the unfortunate Major Andre, on the twenty- 
ninth of September, 1780, and was officer of the day 
when Andre was executed. 
On the twenty-second of July, 1782, at his urgent 
application for discharge, he was, ‘on account of his 
ill health, placed on the half-pay establishment,” by 
Congress. In a letter enclosing the resolution of 
Congress, General Washington says: ‘Sincerely 
wishing you a restoration of health, attended with 
every happiness in your future walks of life, I have 
the honor to be, sir, 

“Your very humble servant, 

“G, WASHINGTON.” 

General Glover resided in Marblehead, until his 
death, which took place on the thirtieth of January, 
1797, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 


THE BIBLE ON TENTE R-HOOKS. 
In a certain Yorkshire village I knew one Thomas 
Walsh. It wasa favorite opinion of Walsh that the 
Bible was “all made up.”” He could never believe it 
was written where it professed to be, and by the men 
said to have written it. Walsh owned a considerable 
part of a factory, and one year he set his heart on 
making a very large and very fine piece of cloth. He 
took great pains with the carding, spinning, dyeing, 
weaving and finishing of it. 
In the process of manufacture it was one day 
stretched out on tenter-hooks to dry. It made a fine 
show, and he felt very proud of it. The next morn- 
ing he rose early to work at it, when, to his amaze- 
ment, it was gone! It had been stolen during the 
night! What a fever he was in! What hurrying 
and skurrying hither and thither, posting advertise- 
ments, sending constables and rousing the commu- 
nity! After weeks of anxiety and suspense, a piece 
of cloth answering the description was stopped in 
Manchester, awaiting the owner and proof. Away 
to Manchester went Thomas, as fast as the express 
train would carry him. There he found many rolls 
of cloth which had been stolen. They were very 
much alike, some of them surprisingly alike. He 
selected one which he claimed as his. But how could 
he prove it? In doubt and perplexity he called on 
his neighbor Stetson. 
“Friend Stetson, I have found a piece of cloth 
which | am sure is the one which was stolen from 
me. But how to prove it is the question. Can you tell 
me how?” 

“ You don’t want it unless it is really yours?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And you want proof that is simple, plain, and 
such as will satisfy yourself and everybody else?” 

« Precisely so.” 

“ Well, take Bible proof.” 

“Bible proof! Pray, what is that?” 

“Take your cloth to the tenter-hooks on which it 
was stretched, and if it is yours, every hook will just 
come to the hole through which it passed before being 
taken down. There will be'scores of such hooks, and 
if the hooks and the holes just come together right, 
no other proof that the cloth is yours will be wanted.”” 

“True, true. Why didn’t I think of this before?” 

Away he hastened, and, sure enough, every hook 
came to its little hole, and the cloth was proved to be 
his, and the thief was convicted, allon the evidence of 
the tenter-hooks. Some days after this, Thomas 
again hailed his friend. 

“I say, Stetson, what did you mean by calling 
tenter-hook proof, the other day, ‘Bible proof?’ I 
am sure, if I had the good evidence for the Bible that 
Ihad for my cloth, I would never doubt it again. 
That’s what I call ‘circumstantial evidence,” that 
cannot lie or deceive.” 

‘“* Yes, but you have the same, only better, for the 
Bible.” 

** How 80?” 

“ Put it on the tenter-hooks! Take the Bible and 
travel with it—go to the place where it was made. 
There you find the Red Sea, the Jordan, the Lake of 
Galilee, Mount Lebanon, Hermon, Carmel, Tabor 
and Gerizim. There you find the cities Damascus, 
Hebron, Tyre, Sidon and Jerusalem. Sinai, and the 
Desert, and the Dead Sea are there; so that the best 
guide-book through the country is the Bible. It must 
have been written there on the spot, just as your 
cloth must have been made and stretched on your 
tenter-hooks. You might just as well doubt that 
your cloth was ever fitted to your hooks.” 

“ Well, well, I confess I never thought of this. I'll 








think it over again.” 
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MAXIMILIAN’S POLICY. 

Now that our war is closed and the country is 
again at peace, we begin to cast our eyes about us to 
see how other countries are prospering. Our neigh- 
bors in Mexico, being among the nearest, attract our 
notice among the first. Probably had we nut been 


| school?” I asked. 


engaged in a tremendous war, we should not have 
allowed Louis Napoleon to place Maximilian upon 
the Mexican throne; bnt that event being accom- 
plished, it becomes us to see whether it is for the in- 
terest of humanity and education to let him remain. 
We, as republicans, must admit that whatever tends 
to advance the human race intellectually and moral- 
ly, is for their good; consequently for the good of us, 
and the whole world. Now Maxiwilian has certainly 
laid hold of a powerful lever, in his efforts to place 
himself at the head of'a popular party, which a ruler 
of adroitness and will might employ to permanent 
advantage. Let us see whether he will make good 


use of it or not. That lever is popular education. A 
cotemporary thus descants in regard to this subject: 
“Since he (Maximilian) entered the country and 


found that the party which nominally called him 
to it composed but a meagre part of the great body 
of the people, he has been actively engaged in 
finding his way to the hearts of the larger party, 
termed the Liberals, whose rapid increase was the 
first cause of his invitation to Mexico. Ina recent 
letter to one of his ministers, the emperor takes 
ground for tree education, insisting that all shall 
have a share in its benetits, and even going so far as 
to make elementary education a compulsory matter. 
He has therefore directed that free schools shall be 
established, and parents be made to send their chil- 
dren. This movement, too, does not seek to combine 
religious and general education, but to keep them 
separate; for the emperor further orders that the 
parish priest shall give such instruction in the relig- 
ious education of children, as is duly prescribed in 
the books adupted by the government. This is a 
complete separation of the oftices of church and state, 
in matters of education, and may be accepted as a 
long stride in the direction of genuine liberalism. 
Whether the Juarez adherents think that the same 
result might have been reached without Maximilian’s 
help, in their own way, time will duly disclose. But 
this action of the emperor shows that he recognizes 
the advancing spirit of the time, and is forced to 
respect it.” 

Should this liberal educational element be made to 
extend over the whule country, Mexivo will one day, 
and that not far distant, rise from the dust and smoke 
of internecine turmoil and strite, and become a re- 
spectable power amony the nations of the earth. 





—"* 


A SNAKE STORY. 

Here is a snake story, located in Brazil, which 
rather takes down anything of home manutacture. 
it is well known that snakes are fond of milk. ‘Chere 
was once a snake not exempt from the weakness ot 
its fellow reptiles, which hit upon the following in- 
genious expedient to gratify its taste. It visited a 
room in which a black nurse and her nursling slept, 
and every night his snakeship would creep into the 
bed, cunningly insert the tip of its tail into the baby’s 
mouth to amuse it, and prevent its crying, while the 
hideous reptile substituted itself for the infant, which 
it thus deprived of its natural food, the nurse sleep- 
ing on, unconscious of having such a monstrous 
nursling. This went on for some time, until the in- 
fant, being thus cheated of half its allowance of food, 
became so thin that suspicion was excited, and an 
old negress was set to watch the nurse at night—the 
delinquent was caught in the act, and expiated its of- 
fence with its life, while the poor baby being no 
lounger kept on “short commons,” recovered its 
Strength, and grew fine and tat as before. 








TO BE EDUCATED.—Nineteen Japanese youths re- 
cently arrived in Great Britain to be educated. 





They are fine intelligent-looking young fellows, 
dressed in Ei glish costume, and can speak a little 
English. 





Just so.—Resolution, if unaccompanied by fore- 
sight and prudence, degenerates into folly. 


THE FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








NOT TO BE MADE A FOOL OF. 
“What a good chance boys and girls have for ac- 
quiring an education in these days,” said Aunt Sally, 
taking up one of my school-books which happened to 
be a geography, “to what they had when I was 
young.” 
“Didn’t you study geography when you went to 


“No, indeed; and the first person I ever heard say 
a@ word about it was a Mr. Pendergast, who set up an 
evening school for writing and cyphering. He board- 
ed at my father’s, and one day I heard him with an 
air of no little importance telling a knot of listeners 
he had gathered around him, that the earth was as 
round as the apple which he held in his hand, and 
that it revolved on its axis every twenty-four hours. 
As he said this, without deigning to waste a thought 
on the large number of stitches which would inevita- 
bly be let down, he snatched a needle from a half- 
knitted stocking, which unfortunately I had left ly- 
ing within his reach, and thrust it through the centre 
of the apple by way of illustration. This was taxing 
the credulity of even the greatest of his admirers too 
far, causing the majority of those who were listening 
to him, to say by their looks, if not by their words, 
that they were not going to be inveigled into believing 
anything so preposterous. One sturdy old farmer, 
with face blazing with indignation at such a bare- 
faced attempt—as he suid—to make fools of all of ’em, 
went to the window and pointed significantly to a 
little stream that turned the grist-mill. He then, 
magnanimously choking down his anger, turned a 
look of mingled pity and scotn on the disciple of 
Copernicus, and said: 

“Any tool would know that all the water would 


got up-side-down, and then how should we get ou 
corn ground? Tell me that,” he added, triumphant 
ly, at having put a question which he considered un 
answerable. 


—you, the same as your grandfather did before you 
always put a rock into the mouth of your bag to bal 


tell you better.” 

These last remarks led to such bitter recrimination, 
each stubbornly maintaining the unimpeachable re- 
spectability and superior judgment of his ancestors 
individually and collectively, that the original cause 


ridicule. 


state, ready to receive impressions common to a chilc 
of my age, I think that 1 should have believed al 


ten thousand crowbars fused into one, had to rest on 
When I grew older I was fond of study, and soot 


that the sun moved round it every twenty-four hours 
“You can’t make a fool of me,” was _ his invariable 
assertion, whenever the subject was introduced. 





A WEALTHY CORPORATION: 


corporations in the world, decidedly the most wealthy 


vert to the church. 





very simple, and likely to come into use in the Navy 


in the captain’s cabin, by means of an alarm, both an 
increase of water in the hold, or of heat in any part 
oftheship. The indicator points out the exact locali- 
ty where the temperature has risen to 100, so that at 
the very earliest moment a fire may be checked be- 
fore it has had time to develop itself. 





in calling forth the thinking powers of his pupils, 
lately asked a member of one of his younger classes 
to give him an example of a verb. ‘ Man,” replied 
the boy, quite readily. ‘How so, my child?” in- 
quired his master. ‘ Because,” added the little phi- 
losopher, ‘fa verb expresses being, doing, suffering ; 
aud ifthat be true, man is the greatest verb I know, 
fur he unites the whole three.” 





———__—_—_—_¢ =a > — 

LAUGHTER.—It is a good thing to langh at any 
rate, Dryden says; but the rate of taxation never 
provokes a smile. 





me 


NAUTICAL.—The best ship to have command of is 














Friendship. It always weathers misfortune’s gales. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
pueme which wilt be published in our next number: 

“Miss Braty’s Prorosau: or, Between the 
Lights,’ by John Macomber. 

* CONQUERORS,” by Nell Clifford. 

“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“A SrrinG OF FABLES,” translated from the 
French, by Mrs. P. H. Phelps. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PoRTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“THE CORSAIR OF THE SOUTH SEAS,” by Mrs. C. 
W. Denison. 

“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ AN UNPATENTED Gitost.” 

“Our Youne Forks’ Cius,” by Wm. L. Williams. 

“SABBATH Morn,” by B. C. Leech. 

“ EVENING,” by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

“My CHuoice,” by Maude Vernon. 

* PARTING Worps,” by Clara Augusta. 

“THE TEMPLE OF LOVE,” by Edwin E. Raze. 


WISE PROVERBS. 

Beware of the anger of a dove. 

Among the blind the one-eyed is king. 

Still water breeds vernin. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot that it do 
singe yourself. 

A crowd is no company. 

Never put much confidence in those who put no 
confidence in others. 





spill out of yonder mill-stream the minute the airth 


“ Everybody knows,” said the illustrator of diurnal 
motion, in a voice quite as scornful as his opponent’s, 
‘that it is useless to try to convince you of anything 


ance the corn. Your horse, if he could speak, would 


Everybody’s companion is nobody’s friend. 

A diamond ’s a diamond even in a dust-heap. 

All waited for the advice of the ox, but he only 
said, ‘* Moo.” 

Who knoms nothing in his thirtieth year, is nothing 
in his fortieth, has nothing in his fiftieth; /earns 
nothing, is nothing, and comes to nothing. 

- As useless as one blade of a scissors. 
’ Never prophesy unless you know. 

There was a hole in the fence, quoth negligence. 

Who stands godfather to a wolf, should have a dog 
under his cloak. 


r 


Water is the strongest drink. It drives mills. 


DAMMING A FLEET. 





of the dispute was forgotten. Subsequently, how- 
ever, every time there was a social gathering, where 
apples were handed round, it served asa subject of | sation asked him to give the particulars of his famous 


As for myself, my mind being in that waxy pliant 


found out what had before seemed so mysterious; but 
the old farmer who lived many years, always stoutly 
maintained that the earth stood firm as a rock, and 


Trinity church in New York is‘ one of the richest 


in the United States. It owns an immense amount 
of real estate, of which three hundred and thirty-six 
lots in the lower part of the city were leased in 1766, 
at 75 cents per lot, and these leases were in the hands | story. 
of John Jacob Astor, and descended from him to his | avoided, if possible. 

son. They were the mainsource of the Astor wealth. ? + 
They are of course now covered with buildings which 
yield high rents, some idea of which can be learned 
from the tact that Mr. Astor’s income last year was 
$1,300,000. They are valued at six million dollars, 
and the lease will expire in May next, when they re- 


and Mercantile Marine. It is an indicator, showing 


While in Baton Rouge, not long since, a friend 
called upon General Bailey, and in course of conver- 


“dams,” with which he saved Admiral Porter’s fleet 
above the falis in Red River. He said that he took a 
1 | letter of credit from General Franklin to the admiral. 
1 | He was admitted on the “ Black Hawk,” and almost 


about the spherical shape of the earth, only I couldn’t | the first question the admiral asked was, ‘“ Well, 
tor the life of me imagine what the two ends of the | general, how do you propose to save my tleet?”—“ By 
enormous iron axis, represented by the knitting-nee- | @ process of damming,” said the general. ‘‘ General,” 
dle, which, at the least, must have been as large as | Said the admiral, ‘I fully appreciate your motives, 


. | but if this fleet could have been saved by damning, it 
, | would have been saved long ago.” 





MOVING TRAINS, 


If atrain moving at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour were stopped instantaneously, the passen- 
gers would experience « concussion equal to that of a 
body falling from a height of nineteen feet; they 
would be hurled against the sides of the carriage 
with a force equal to that which they would be ex- 
posed to in falling from a window on the second floor 
ofa house. If the train were moving at the rate of 
thirty miles per hour, they might as well fall from a 
height of three pairs of stairs; and an express train 
would, in point of fact, make them fall from a fourth 
Instantaneous breaks are therefore to be 





A MATRIMONIAL TRAP.—An ingenious bachelor 
in Scotland has devised a matrimonial lottery or trap, 
whereof he is the bait. All widows and maidens who 
have not attained the age of thirty-two are invited 
to buy of him a ticket at the price of ten shillings. 
After three hundred tickets are sold the drawing will 
take place. There will be only one prize, and it will 


VALUABLE INDICATOR FOR Suirs.—Anapparatus | be the right of the fortunate lady who wins it to 
has recently been exhibited at Blackwall, which is | claim the young gentleman for her husband, with 


the £150 produced by the lottery. 





WHISKEY vs. WATER.—An old gentleman in Nor- 
fulk, Va., where they are agitating the question of 
introducing water, naively observes, in a communi- 
cation to the Norfolk Post :—*‘ For myself, l am much 
more interested in the reduction of the price of whis- 
key than I am in the increase of the supply of water, 
especially such water as is tendering to us. The 


Man A VERB.—A parochial teacher who delights | devil wouldn’t drink it. Tell your water-spouter to 


dry up until the dogdays are over.” 





A LAWYER’s Horse.—A well-known lawyer in 
Boston had a horse that always stopped and refused 
to cross the milldam bridge leading out of the city. 
No whipping—no urging would carry him over with- 
out stopping. So he advertised him, ‘To be sold for 
no other reason than that the owner wants to go out 
of town.” 

——— > 
HErrsuirp.—An Irish draguon, on hearing that his 
widowed mother had married since he quitted Ire- 
land, exclaimed, “ Murther! I hope she wont have 
a son oulder than me; if she does, I shall lose the 





Among the extraordinary spectacles sometimes 
witnessed by those who © go down to the sea in ships,” 
none are more impressive than a combat for the su- 
premacy between the monsters of the deep. The 
battles of the swordfish and the whale are described 
as Homeric in grandeur. The swordfish go in schools 
like whales, and the attacks are often regular sea- 
fights. When the two troops meet, as soon as the 
swordfish have betrayed their presence by a few 
bounds in the air, the whales draw together and close 
up their ranks. The swordtish always endeavors to 
take the whale in flank, either because its cruel in- 
stinct has revealed to it the defect in the cuirass—for 
there exists near the brachial fins of the whale a spot 
where wounds are mortal—or because the flank pre- 
sents a wider surface to its blows. 

The swordfish recoils to secure a greater impetus. 
If the movement escapes the keen eye of its adversa- 
ry, the whale is lost, receives the blow of the enemy, 
and dies almost instantly. But if the whale perceives 
the swordfish at the instant of the rush, by a sponta- 
neous bound it springs clear of the water its entire 
length, and falls on its flank with a crash that re- 
sounds many leagues, and whitens the sea with boil- 
ing fuam. The gigantic animal has only its tail for 
defence. It tries to strike its enemy, and finish him 
witha single blow. But if the active swordfish avoids 
the fatal tail, the battle becomes more terrible. The 
aggressor springs from the water in his turn, falls 
upon the whale, and attempts, not to pierce, but to 
saw it with the teeth that garnish its weapon. The 
sea is stained with blood; the fury of the whale is 
boundless. The swordfish harasses him, strikes on 
every side, kills him, and flies to other victories. 

Otten the swordfish has not time to avoid the fall 
of the whale, and contents itself with presenting its 
sharp saw to the flank of the gigantic animal which 
is about to crush it; it dies then like Maccabzeus, 
smothered beneath the weight of the elephant of the 
ocean. Finally, the whale gives a few last bounds 
into the air, dragging its assassin in its flight, and 
perishes as it kills the monster of which it was the 
victim. 

The heroic combats of the swordfish with the whales 
would assuredly furnish matter for a strange poem, 
in which the grand would contend with the eccentric. 
The sea of blood, loaded with monstrous bodies devoid 
of life, and slain upon each other, would be a picture 
worthy of inspiring a rival of the singer of the Batra- 
chomyomachia. If the divine Homer did not hesi- 
tate to celebrate the wars of rats and frogs, why 
should not one of the sons of Apollo accost the recital 
of the exploits of the swordfish, and the turmidable 
resistance of the giant of the waters? 





MonuMENtTS.—The Egyptians, in the construction 
of their pyramids, seem to be the first who paid any 
particular respect to their dead; the Greeks intro- 
duced small columns or tombstones to the memory 
yf their relatives and friends, upon which epitaphs, 
etc., were engraved. 





(rPSELF-BINDING PoORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 














THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the . 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDUTES, PUETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, ‘THE COUNTING-RoOM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. . 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-ji/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year - - - - - - - $4.00 
Twocopiesoneyear - - - = = - 7.50 

‘our *‘* ae . © ©« © «= He 
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And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR MontH- 
LY will be sent one vear for $5.00; the FLAG and NoveE.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Frag, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
(47> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
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question, ‘‘Iam quite disappointed that she didn’t 
marry you?” 

“ Why, in the world?” 

“O, because of the two names—Florence Dorrance. 
They have the real John Donne jingle. How I wish 
you had happened to think of it!’ 

“Thank you. I don’t know that circumstances 
would have been changed if I had. If 1 were marry- 
ing for the sake of a name, I’m not particularly fond 
of Florence. It is toolong and stately. I prefer a 
shorter, sweeter name,” sentimentally. 

“ Why, what are you thinking of? You might cali 
it Flora, which is lovely.” 

“So I might, or Folly, on the same principle which 
makes Dora Dolly,” said I, ringing the changes upon 
a name | knew she detested, 

“ Then you would be two Follies together,” she re- 
torted, lifting a corner of my note into view. 

I turned the conversation. ‘Do you mean to 
gratify my curiosity or not?” 

“Samuel, if I am interrupted again, you can go 
elsewhere for information. But if Sammy can be 
quiet for five minutes, he shall hear the story.” 


“Tf ’oo will give Sammy a kiss, Sammy will be 
still,” r Jed I, pr upon my infantile 
character. 

Dora lifted her embroidery to hide a sudden acces- 
sion of color, and began the recital of her historiette. 

‘Once upon a time there lived a man—” 

“Adam, wasn’t it?” 

“And he ‘ married him a wife’—” 

* Evidently Job!” 

“Who? The wife?” 

**No; the wife’s husband.” 

“Do be quiet, Sam! How can I tell the story with 
80 many interruptions?” 

* But I haven’t had—” 

“Hush! Andhe had a beautiful daughter who 
was about fifteen at the time of this marriage, which 
was a second marriage, you know. The young lady 
and her step-mother didn’t suit each other very well, 
but they managed to keep the peace until the afore- 
said gentleman died. That was about two years ago, 
when the daughter was nearly nineteen. Then there 
was war to the knife.” 

“ Taute-ne animis coelestibus ire?” 

**] am not well read in the Choctaw literature, un- 
fortunately. The step-mother was very tyrannical, 
and you see she had an advantage over Florence, 
having been appointed by her husband a sort of guar- 
dian over the girl and her property, until she should 
be twenty-one. So poor Florence was obliged to sub- 
mit to a great many unjust whims and fancies. One 
day she happened to meet Cousin Jim, and they 
fancied each other trom the tirst. But Mrs. Allen 
took up the most unreasonable prejudice against poor 
Jim—more than anything else, I guess, because she 
couldn’t like what Florence liked—and at last was so 
rude as to tell him he needn’t visit the house again. 
And she forbade Florence to see him or write to him. 
Wasn’t she provoking?” 

* Utterly abandoned,” I replied, although, since the 
introduction of ‘* Cousin Jim’s” wrongs I had felt a 
growing sympathy with the taste at least of this 
“cruel Barbara Allen.” “And what did Florence do 
in this crisis?” 

“ Did just us she chose,” answered Dora, with in- 
describable naivete. ‘‘ She knew very well there was 
no reason why she should give up her friend, for her 
mother’s objection to him was nothing but prejudice 
from beginning to end of the chapter; so, since they 
were really attached, they continued to meet when it 
was possible, and at other times to correspond. Al- 
though they took every precaution, one of these let- 
ters chanced to fall into the hands of Mrs. Allen, and 
a terrible storm followed, for poor Florence doesn’t 
lack spirit herself.” 

“T should think not. All that lightning in the eyes 
tells of an occasional disturbance of the elements. I 
would rather it were Mr. Lowe than I.”’ 

“So would she, no doubt. The most conceited 
speech, Sam! Ihave half a mind to end the story 
here, just to punish you.” 

“Pray do goon. I only meant because he would 
make her so much happier than I could.” 

*O, that was it. Well, this discovery brought mat- 
ters toa very unpleasant pass. Mrs. Allen watched 
Florence’s every motion, tried to prevent her going 
into society, and even began to whisper it about that 
her mind was not quite right. Florence grew really 
alarmed, and Jim thought it was time to put an end 
to such proceedings. So he wrote to me about it—I 
had been in the secret from the first—and then came 
down in a day or two, to talk over his plans. On the 
very night when you wasted the midnight oil in the 
composition of this elegant extract—” 

“Spare me!” 

“We had decided to tell everything to papa, and 
get his advice, which was, in view of all the circum- 
stances, to marry Florence as soon as possible, but to 
wait until she was twenty-one, which would be ina 
few weeks. He thought this delay might prevent 
some unpleasant difliculties about the property, aris- 
ing from the way in which her father’s will was 
worded. I don’t quite know how it was, but at any 
rate the final decision was that they should come and 
be married from our house, as she had no home of 
her own. Her step-mother believed her at the time 
to be visiting some distant relatives, and made no 
objection to her doing so, because she knew that Jim 
had lett for the West a few days before. But after 
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going a little distance he thought it best to postpone | 


his journey until his wife could share it; so he turned 
about and joined Florence here. 


ence until she had a right to another name. 





you know itall. Isn’t it quite a little romance?” 

© Decidedly so. It puzzled me quite as much as 
anything, that, although she was introduced as Miss 
Florence, I caught just the sound of some other name 
during the performance of the wedding ceremony. I 
didn’t understand it, but resigned myself to the be- 
lief that it was only a part of the mysteries surround- 
ing her. And so my agonies were all in vain, and I 
went into a voluntary exile of three weeks, just for 
nothing, for I might have been here as well as not.” 

My cousin laughed. 

“Dora,” said I, drawing nearer, “do you know 
that this wicked little apron, with its wickeder little 
pockets, has been the cause of my troubles? I can’t 
suffer it any longer. I am going to contiscate it.” 

“That is a trial without judge or jury,Sam. I 
should think a lawyer would be more legal,” she said, 
laughing, but attempting to escape—an attempt, by 
the way, which was useless. 

“But there are some cases so clearly proved as 
almost to need no trial,” I rejoined. “If I, John 
Doe, fing Richard Roe stealing one of my sheep—” 

“ Which you haven’t any, Mr. John Doe!” 

“Or, Mrs. Gamp, if 1, Samuel Dorrance, find a 
morsel of an apron practising evil designs upon my 
heart—” 

“Nonsense! That’s special pleading, and begging 
the question, and everything else that isn’t admissi- 
ble. You will be ruled out of court.” 

“Will 1? Not out of this court, I hope, for it would 
break my heart to lose my cause here. Now, Dora 
dear, I am in earnest. Do have a little mercy.” 

She began to examine the apron trimmings with 
great solicitude. 

“ Plenty of time to investigate that afterward,” said 
I, “ but here is a case which needs immediate atten- 
tion.” And I caught her hands, but she thrust them 
into the little pockets, and when I seized the apron 
she deliberately unfastened it and laid it on my arm. 

“It is cruel to tritle with me thus, Dora,” said I, 
for the suspense was crazing me. “I ask you to 
marry me. What is your answer?” 

“That the apron and the wearer go together,” she 
whispered, looking at the blue ribbons festooned 
across my shoulder, whither her head—but that is 
another secret, which must not be betrayed. 

After this, somewhat to my surprise, she grew 
timid, blushed deeply, and would not look up—a 
mood, however, which did not long predominate, for 
she presently raised her head and asked, saucily: 

“By the way, Sam, did you ever find those gloves 
you were looking for in the library one morning?” 

You would like toknow my answer? What assur- 
ance! ‘TI never kiss and tell.” 
white apron! 





THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 

The public, in the time of Elizabeth, was the whole 
English nation, from the queen down to the lowest 
ragamuftin of thestreets. In the same wooden thea- 
tres sat lords and ladies, citizens and common porters, 
sailors, pickpockets, and countryfolk. The houses 
were of two kinds, public and private, the difference 
between them being that the former were larger and 
more rude, being only partly covered in by a thatched 
shed or “heaven,” and partly open to the air, while 
the latter were small and entirely enclosed. By pay- 
ing a penny you were admitted to the yard, an open 
space in the centre of the house, where people stood 
and walked about. Only the lower classes frequented 


this part of the theatre, whence came the name of 


‘“‘groundling.” Galleries and private boxes, which 
they also called * rooms,” were reserved for families 
who paid a little more. But the most distinguished 
seat of all was on the stage itself, where young men 
sat and showed their finery, and smoked, and laugh- 
ed, and mocked the actors. They were provided for 
a shilling with three-legged stools, or else they lay 
upon their cloaks. Often these gallants disturbed 
the play so much that the groundlings in the yard 
would pelt them with stones and oranges, and not 
unfrequently they came to blows. Or perhaps the 
actors were at fault, and then the people cried out, 
and got upon the boards and beat them off, or pulled 
the woodwork of the theatre about their ears. Be- 
fore the curtain rose the audience ate and drank, 
flirted and played at cards, groaned and mewed like 
cats, and made a hubbub far worse than one may hear 
at Astley’s now-a-days. The exhibitions took place 
always in the afternoon. The smaller covered thea- 
tres were illuminated by torches and candles. The 
larger houses needed no artificial light. Wet or fine, 
the audience did not care. They stood up happy in 
hot sun or drenching rain upon the mud-floor of the 
yard, to gaze upon the state of Tamburlaine, or to 
listen to the soliloquies of Hamlet. All the theatres 
were situated in low parts of the city near the 
Thames. They were frequently burned down and 
easily rebuilt, resembling nothing better than the 
sheds and awnings of a country circus. It is clear 
from this description how genuine must have been 
the inspiration of poets who could write for such a 
stage, and how strong were the interests of an audi- 
ence who could tolerate its inconvenience and under- 
stand its aims. 
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That house is no home which holds a grumbling 
father, a scolding mother, a rowdy son, a lazy daugh- 
ter, and a bad-tempered child. It may be built of 
marble, surrounded by garden, park and fountains; 
carpets of extravagant costliness may spread its floors ; 


| pictures of rarest merit may adorn its walls; its 
She was so nervous, | 
poor thing! that she preferred to pass as Miss Flor- | 
So now | 


tables may abound with dainties the most luxurious; 
its every ordering may be complete, but yet it will 
not be a home. 


Bear witness, Dora’s |, 


We 
= 





WALTHAM R. A, CHAPTER. 


M. E. G. H. P. Solon Thornton her recently in- 
stalled the officers of this new Chapter. It has been 
working under a dispensation for six months, and 
the officers have become quite proficient in their bu- 
siness. The following is a list of the officers installed: 
Hiram Britton, H. P.; Charles A. Welch, K.; Louis 
A. Felix, S.; J. W. Fairbanks, C. of H.; Robt. L. 
Davis, P.S.; Joseph C. Bates, R. A. C.; Chas. Moore, 
M. 3d V.; Wm.S. Learned, M. 2d V.; John C. Locke, 
M. 1st V.; H. Martyn, Treas.; Francis W. Adams, 
Sec.; Levi Bowers, Tyler. 


A MASONIC FUNERAL. 

The remains of General John C. Humphreys, P. G. 
M. of Maine, were buried with masonic honors, in 
Brunswick last month. The G. Lodge of Me., Dun- 
lap Commandery of Knights Templars, of Bath, St. 
Paul R. A. Chapter, and United Lodge, of Bruns- 
wick, and Solar Lodge, of Bath, with a large concourse 
of relatives and friends, followed the departed to his 
final resting-place. The Sir Knights formed the es- 
cort to the procession, and by their military bearing, 
won many complimentary remarks from the assem- 
bled spectators. The masonic burial service was 
read at the grave by P. G. M. Drummond.—Hon. 
Charles J. Gilman marshalled the procession. 
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ST. JOHN’S DAY. 

St. John’s Day was celebrated at Norfolk, Va., by 
a reunion of the various masonic lodges in the vicini- 
ty of that city. Early in the evening Monitor Lodge, 
No 13, of Old Point Comfort, arrived there on board 
the fine steamer Eliza Hancock. Headed by the 
music, they marched to the Masonic Hall in Church 
street, where they were warmly welcomed by the 
members of Norfolk and Atlantic Lodges. Before 
midnight the brethren separated, those of Old Point 
returning to their homes on their swift little steamer, 
carrying with them pleasant remembrances of the 
day. 
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A NEW LODGE 

A new lodge has been organized in Holliston, Mass., 
now working under dispensation, under the name of 
Mount Hollis Lodge. The following are its officers: 
Edwin F. Whiting, W. M.; H. H. Packer, S. W.; 
Geo. T. Daniels, J. W.; Geo. E. Johnson, Treas. ; 
Stephen S. Nichols, Sec.; Henry S. Putnam, S. D.; 
Benj. F. Batchelder, Jr., J.D.; James E. Taft, S.S.; 
Alfred Cutler, J. S.; John Littlefield, Mar.; Rev. B. 
F. Cooly, Chap.; Oliver White, Tyler. 
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MASONIC LODGE SACKED. 

From a gentleman, resident of Brookhaven, Miss., 
we learn that a few days since the Masonic Lodge at 
that place was broken in and completely sacked. 
The charter, all of the jewels and furniture of the 
Blue Lodge, with the regalia of the chapter were car- 
ried off. A Masonic Lodge has ever been held sacred 
against all such acts in every country, and in but 
rare cases has its sanctity been violated. It is to be 
hoped that the parties engaged in the work will learn 
from the Holy Bible taken by them lessons which are 
so forcibly taught in the same, and may those lessons 
produce the effect required; seeing their errors they 
will sin no more.—Natchez Courier. 








BENEFICENT WORK OF MASONRY. 

How often has it showered down its golden gifts 
into the seemingly inaccessible dungeons of misery! 
how often has it radiated with its beneficent rays the 
glooms of affliction and converted its horrors of des- 
pair into the meridian splendor of unexpected joy! 
How often has it with its philanthropic voice recalled 
the unhappy wanderer into the paths of felicity, and 
with its powerful arm protected from the grasp of 
malice and oppression, the forlorn outcast of society. 
Let the widow, the orphan, the prisoner, the debtor, 
the unfortunate, witness its beneficent deeds and in a 
symphony of’ gratitude declare that on the flight of 
all the other virtues, charity as well as hope remained 
to bless mankind. 


THE SENIOR DEACON. 

One who has visited many lodges in different sec- 
tions of the country will have remarked upon the 
strange differences under which they present them- 
selves to a visitor. One lodge, for instance, will dwell 
in the visitor’s memory as a pleasant place, filled with 
genial good fellows, and a school of moral principles 
dramatically presented. Another lodge will only be 
remembered as a cold, inhospitable place, the work 
being poor, and the exhibition of masonic teachings 
dull and unsatisfactory. Now the great difference— 
too great to be justified by any inherent differences in 
the customs and usages of different lodges—may be 
attributed almost exclusively to the differences in the 
characters of the senior deacons respectively. 

Because to the senior deacon is committed the im- 
portant duties of “welcoming and accommodating 
visiting brethren,” and of “conducting the candi- 
dates.” In fact, nearly every point of view under 
which Freemasonry is presented to a visitor is con- 











trolled by the senior deacon. If the senior deacon 


knows his business, the visitor is met at the door; is 
kindly welcomed in a few glowing words; is intro- 
duced to the master; is conducted toa pleasant and 
honorable station in the lodge. When the lodge is 
called to refreshment, or closed, the visitor is not lost 
sight of, but kind attentions are pressed upon bim, 
invitation proffered to come again, and an impression 
made upon his mind that he is a welcome guest. Du- 
ring the performance of conferring degrees, etc., the 
machinery of the lodge works smoothly and noiseless- 
ly; all the duties of preparation are exactly perform- 
ed; the brethren are marshalled to render their as- 
sistance at proper times—if the senior deacon knows 
his business, The master keeps a silent and dignified 
supervision as the motive power, but his proxy—the 
senior deacon—is the active agent, the wheels of the 
lodge. 

On the other hand, if the senior deacon does not 
know his business, all this brilliant picture is turned 
to the wall. We look at the carpet on the wrong side. 
Nothing goes right in the lodge. The visitor enters; 
seeks, unattended, the place of recognition from the 
master’s eye; seeks, unassisted, a seat wherever a 
vacancy may be found; sits out the meeting as “a 
stranger in a strange land;” at its close goes to his 
hotel with the most disagreeable impressions of the 
want of courtesy and good manners in that lodge, 
During the ceremonies of conferring degrees, etc., all 
goes on awkwardly and unsatisfactorily. The ma- 
chinery works noisily, and stops and starts. The 
master, annoyed with the necessity of performing 
parts that are not his own, loses his dignity. The 
candidate loses moral impressions that ought to be 
made. The work is a failure. 

These thoughts will convey, in the plainest lan- 
guage, an idea of a good senior deacon. He is practi- 
cally the most important character of the lodge, in its 
relation to visitors and candidates. Its character for 
good work and good manners, therefore, rests in his 
hands, 

It is a serious error, that of placing young Masons 
in the seat of the senior deacon. Better take the re- 
tiring master and make him senior deacon, for no of- 
fice needs knowledge, experience, gravity, more than 
this.— Voice of Masonry. 





THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 

One of the most curious things connected with the 
London post-office is the constant demand made upon 
the officials for the exercise of patience and ingenuity. 
No one would, beforehand, have expected such gross 
carelessness on the part of the public as is now known 
to be exhibited. Sometimes there is inadvertency at 
the post-office itself. For instance, on a particular 
day in 1861, 500 banker’s parcels, containing bills, 
notes, drafts, and other kinds of monetary paper, 
were not forthcoming at the proper hour; the post- 
men did not bring them, and Lombard street was in 
consternation. Messages and telegrams were e- 
spatched hither and thither without avail; when lo! 
the 500 packets were found safely reposing in a basket 
which had inadvertently been pushed under a table 
out of sight in one of the rooms at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. This one peccasillo, however, is small com- 
pared with those which the public are every day per- 
petrating. On one occasion a gentleman at West- 
meath complained bitterly to the postal authorities 
that a letter containing notes and bills for £400 had 
not been delivered; after a world of trouble the letter 
was found safe in a drawer belonging to the person 
to whom it was addressed, and to whom it had really 
been delivered. An important letter having miscar- 
ried, a clerk was examined as to whether he had 
posted it; he solemnly averred he had, and honestly 
believed what he said; but happening to put his hand 
in his pocket while he was speaking—there was the 
letter! A cheque for £12, not forthcoming at the 
proper time, was found (after much anxiety and 
waste of time on the part of the postal authorities) to 
have been innocently sold among scraps of waste 
paper to a papier-mache manufacturer, to be made 
up into tea-trays. <A letter containing halves of two 
£10 notes was dropped on its way to the post-office 
and lost; but the finder, happening to be honest, 
transmitted it to the proper owner. Another letter, 
delivered at a music-shop, was heedlessly wrapped 
up by a lady ina roll of music, and carried away: a 
fact which was not ascertained until the post-office 
had been much worried and pestered about it. Many 
letters, of which the non-delivery ~as made matter 
of complaint, have been found peacefully lying in 
street-door letter-boxes. In oné case, where the let- 
ter-box was out of order, fifteen letters, one as much 
as nine years old,were found between the box and the 
door. A bank-agent sent his son to the post-ottice to 
receive a letter containing valuable enclosures—the 
boy did so—but father and son were wonderfully for- 
getful, seeing that the letter, with enclosures valued 
at £1500, found its way to school, and there remain- 
ed unnoticed till the next holidays. A letter, con- 
taining negotiable bills for £1200, was given to a boy 
to post; he transferred it to another boy, with a pen- 
ny to buy a stamp; this second boy spent the penny 
in coffee, and tore up the letter to escape detection— 
the picces of paper found ina field being the means 
of unveiling the young rogue. A money-letter was 
sent from one part of Ireland to another, but being 
fastened with very soft wax, it stuck to a letter di- 
rected to Nova Scotia, and made adouble voyage 
across the Atlantic before it reached the hands of the 
proper person, 





In life we shall find many men that are great, and 
some men that are good, but very few men that are 
both great and goud.—Colton, 
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~ [Written for The Flag of our Union. J 
MY HIDDEN NOOK. 


aA 
BY AUGUST BELL. 





O grass, grow green! O grass, grow high! 
O, tall flowers, cluster round it! 
The sweeteet spot on earth, andI 
Alone on earth have found it. 
O, spicy hemlocks, all the year 
Spread close your boughs above it; 
No wanderer tempt to venture near, 
That I alone may love it! 


Let others boast their stately halls, 
Where music loud is ringing; 

I better love my leafy walls, 
With just the thrushes' singing. 

Then here I'll nestie, hid away, 
While sages toil and ponder, 

And kings grow tired, and men grow gray, 
Out in the great world yonder. 


I'll dream sweet dreams here all day long, 
I'll weave me gay romances, 

I'll catch the trick of poet's song, 
And learn to chase my fancies. 

Then, O. green grass, grow high around, 
To cheat the foot pursuing! 

O hemlocks, shut from sight and sound 
All that the world is doing! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blochade Runners, 
NO. XXIX.—A COMPACT DISCUSSED. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





THE mutual surprise of the two men, as they con- 
fronted each other in the cabin of the blockade-run- 
ner, can well be imagined. Neither had the most 
remote idea of meeting the other in the position they 
seemed to occupy as aiders and abettors of the rebel- 
lion. But one way could Captain Lee account for 
the presence of the merchant there in the cabin of 
the contraband trader, which was, that, in his greed 
for gain, he had so far forgot himself as to embark in 
the blockade-running traffic. He knew that Jacob 
Strong was a man who would not hesitate to make a 
dollar by any means at his disposal, yet it dl 
almost impossible that he had so far forgotten himself 
as to give aid and comfort to those who were deter- 
amined on the destruction of the Union, even if money 
could be made by the operation faster than in the 
usual channels of trade. 

The merchant, too, was astonished, as well he might 
be, at this unexpected appearance of the young 
captain; and a feeling of shame rose in his heart that 
he should meet an old acquaintance in a position that 
could afford of but one interpretation. Not stopping 
to think that he might endanger the position of the 
young man by claiming him as an acquaintance, he 
held out his hand as he advanced to meet him, with 
the exclamation: 

“ Captain Lee, as I live! Howin all that’s wonder- 
ful came you here?” 

“And I may ask how came you here? Weare both 
Yankee born, and as such we have a right to answer 
a question by asking another. I did not think of 
meeting a man from New York when I came on 
board.” And with this reply he gave the merchant 
a look that fortunately he understood. It meant that 
he should guard well his tongue, and give those stand- 
ing around to understand that he was as much a 
rebel at heari as any of them. 

“T am here to make money, for one thing, and 
another is because my sympathy is with the South 
in this struggle. I need notask; youare here for the 
same purposes?” 

Jacob Strong had made a good reply, and Captain 
Lee saw that it had in a measure allayed the sus- 
picions with which the captain of the steamer was 
regarding him, and he hastened to throw him still 
further off his guard. 

* You know, Mr. Strong, that when I left New York 
it was with the intention of going into the business 
that you now find me in; one that, probably, you 
know as well as myself, pays well in the long run. 
Although I knew which way you leaned in this strug- 
gle, I did not expect the happiness of meeting you 
here, and in the same traffic as myself!” 

Jacob strong wiuced under this remark. He knew 
that it was spoken with the intention of throwing the 
captain of the steamer off his guard, which it partly 
seemed to do, as the look of suspicion that had dwelt 
upon his face gradually left it; yet he thought that 
Captain Lee implied more than his words indicated, 
containing «a rebuke at finding him so lost to all sense 
of honor as to join the enemies of his country that he 
might heap up the gold of which he already had a 
large store. He knew Harry Lee too well not to know 
that he was strictly loyal, and that all he had uttered 
was merely a blind to deceive those who, did they 
but mistrust him, could at once bring all his cherished 
schemes to an abrupt termination; so without show- 
ing that he understood more than his words would 
seem to imply, he observed: 

“Tam glad you have done so, and I hope you will 
be fortunate. Captain Rhett, let me make you 
acquainted with a young friend of mine, who has 
several times sailed in my employ, Mr. Lee, of New 
York.” 

Captain Rhett took the hand that was offered him, 
and pressed it warmly. 
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" 1; am happy to make your acqué uinte ance, ry The 
recommendation of Mr. Strong is sufficient proof that 
you wish us well. We have many professed friends 
in the North, and I wish that more of them would 
join us, and put in practice by their deeds what they 
so openly avow. Excuse my neglect, gentlemen— 
Captain Walker, Mr. Strong.” 

The two gentlemen shook hands, and expressed 
their happiness at making the other’s acquaintance. 

“Take seats, gentlemen,” sani Captain Rhett, 
approaching the table. ‘Although I am in some- 
what of a hurry to run up to M—-, still I can spare 
the time to drink a glass of wine with you, and chat 
a moment about the news in Dixie and Nassau.” 


“Like yourself Iam in sumewhat of a hurry; but 
I have inquiries to make about affairs at Nassau that 
rendered it necessary I should get the latest news 
from the island, which must be my exeuse for thus 
detaining you,” replied Richard White, playing well 
the part of commander of a blockade-runner. 

“And I shall be pleased to answer any question or 
inquiries you have to make,” said Captain Rhett, 
producing wine, and taking his stand by the table 
where the rest of the party had seated themselves at 
his invitation. 

‘It is lucky for us that we have such an accommo- 
dating blockader off the bay, thus to allow us to stop 
and pay each other visits under his very eyes,” 
observed the captain protem of the Stonewall, as he 
pushed his glass along the table to be filled with the 
sparkling juice of the grape, that Captain Rhett now 
stood ready to distribute among them. 

“ Yes, it is a lucky thing for the Confederacy, and 
for usalso. Wereit not for this port Dixie would want 
for many things which would be hard to get. The 
Yankee fleet has got the coast pretty well sealed up, 
in spite of all that is said to the contrary.” 

“Y should think they would begin to mistrust there 
was something hereabouts that was not as it should 
be,” said the secret agent, as he reached out his hand 
for his glass, which Captain Rhett had filled to the 
brim. 

“They do; and I am fearful that before long we 
shall have a change here that will be the worse for 
us. It isrumored in Nassau that the Yankee govern- 
ment has got information that all is not right along 
the coast here, and have sent a secret agent in, on a 
late blockade-runner, to find out what he can about 
it; and if he escapes from Dixie I am afraid that it 
is all up with us here.” 

Captain Lee and Richard White exchanged glances 
that fortunately Rhett did not observe. Had he done 
so, it must have aroused the suspicions that had 
been laid through the efforts of his passenger. The 
quick glance of Jacob Strong saw it, and knowing 
what he did, he was at a loss to understand its import, 
for it showed that there was an understanding between 
them that he could not account for, unless the captain 
of the other steamer was a Yankee as well as his 
companion. That they knew something of this secret 
agent who had been spoken of, he was assured, but 
how much he could not determine. Full of this 
thought, in spite of his assurances to the contrary, he 
began to experience alarm for the safety of his ven- 
ture, and almost to wish himself and it safely back to 
New York, whence the cargo now on board the 
steamer had been shipped to Nassau, and he was 
accompanying it into Dixie to see to its disposal to 
the best advantage. It may seem impossible that we 
had men at the North who were so far lost to all 
shame as to do this thing for the sake of the wealth 
it would bring, but such is or was the case. Cargo 
after cargo that found its way into the Southern States 
during the rebellion, was shipped from some Northern 
port to Nassau or Havana, and thence run into the 
Confederacy on some English-built steamer; and 
Jacob Strong had been induced to embark in this 
enterprise in the hope of augmenting his already large 
fortune. Naturally cautious as he was, he had not 
counted the costs, but thought only of the gain that 
was to accrue from the undertaking. 

“And are the agents of the Confederacy in Nassau 
taking means that will lead to his detection?” asked 
Richard White, with considerable interest. 

** Yes, they are doing everything in their power. I 
have a full description of the fellow, and if he has not 
left M—— he never will alive. The way to serve such 
villains is to shoot them down as soon as they are 
found. It isa fitting death for one who undertakes 
the office of a spy.” 

“You are right, Captain Rhett; but this wine is 
waiting to be drunk, and we can talk afterwards. Let 
me give you a toast. Death to the Yankees, and 
success to the Confederacy !” 

The glasses were emptied; Jacob Strong looking 
curiously at Captain Lée, as he swallowed the wine, 
almost believing that he had indeed become a rebel, 
for, engaged as he was, he had a repugnance to drink- 
ing the toast that had been given, and would have 
avoided it could he have done se, but to save comment 
he drank it with the rest; thinking that if his would- 
be son-in-law cuuld do so, he might as well follow his 
example. 

“You have no one on board your vessei that would 
answer to this description, have you?” asked Captain 
Rhett, as he took from a memorandum book a slip of 
paper, and laid it before Richard White, who found, 
as he gazed upon it, an exact description of himself, 
as he appeared in the last disguise he had assumed 
on a previous trip to the Confederacy. Carefully be 
read every word through, and when he had finished, 
he said: 

* Somewhere I have seen the person here described, 
and that too within a few days. I have it now. You 

know the ‘ Devil’s Dish,’ kept by the one-armed 





landlord in M——? It was there, but yesterday, that 








1 saw the very person mn here. deserthed, ‘Tes, lam sure 
of it!” 

“Then he is there now, ont I shall be in time to give | 
him his just deserts. You know of no other steamer 
that was to leave to day?” 

“There was none.” 

“Then there will be one Yankee the less before 
nightfall, and old Abe will have to send another 
minion before he will find out as to the loyalty of his 
commander here.” 

Captain Lee and Richard White could not help 
smiling at this assurance of Captain Rhett, thinking 
of what little good-the description of the secret agent 
would do, when so nicely was he disguised that even 
he who was so sure of success had not the least sus- 
picion that he was then seated at hisown table. The 
boasting of the rebel captain seemed so ridiculous, 
considering the state of affairs, that it was with diffi- 
culty they kept themselves from laughing outright. 
Captain Rhett noticed their smiles, and added: 

“You think I am not so sure of catching my bird. 
How can IJ fail, when I have so complete a description 
as that you hold in your hand?” 

“You cannot,” said Dick White, passing back the 
paper. “If he is in M—, you will be sure to find 
him.” 

“T think so; and now, as time is precious with me, 
if you have any questions to ask please propound 
them at once. Anything that I can communicate 
to you of the state of affairs in Nassau will be done 
with pleasure.” 

At this moment Captain Lee made a sign to the 
merchant that, after being repeated, was understood 
by him, and rising from his seat, he said: 

““Excuse us for a few moments, gentlemen. My 
friend Lee and [ would like a few words in private. 
Gaptain Walker, when you wish for Mr. Lee, give a 
rap upon the table, and it shall be a signal for his re- 
appearance. Come to my state-room, if you please.” 

Jacob Strong arose from his seat and approached 
the door of the apartment mentioned foliowed by the 
young man, who was eager to inquire for Ellen, and 
who had been wishing for an interview ever since he 
sat eyes on the merchant on entering the cabin. He 
wished to assure him that he was now in a condition 
to claim the hand of his daughter as soon as he should 
arrive in New York and dispose of his prize; and 
although the time had elapsed to which he had been 
limited, he hoped for a free consent to their union. 
There was another thing he wished to touch upon, 
and that was his surprise and sorrow at finding him 
engaged in the contraband trade, which, if discovered 
by the government, could but result in harm. Full 
of these thoughts, he giadly followed the merchant, 
and as soon as the door was closed behind them, he 
exclaimed: 

“ Tell me of Ellen—is she well? 1t seemsas though 
it had been an age since we parted!” 

“ My daughter is in her usual health, or was when 
TI left New York,” was the answer, somewhat coldly, 
the young man thought; but then he knew the mer- 
chant’s turn, and therefore his spirits were not damped 
in the least. 

“The dear girl! I hope before many days shall 
elapse I shall see her again. When did you leave 
New York?” 

The merchant did not seem to hear the question, for 
he said, in a still more frigid manner: 

“T believe, Captain Lee, that the time has elapsed 
in which you were to present yourself at my counting- 
room and cancel that debt. If I remember aright, 
it expired on the tenth, and this is the seventeenth. 
By what right, according to our contract, do you still 
speak of wishing to see my daughter?” 

Jacob Strong was the same as ever. His cordiality 
in the cabin had only been assumed. He did not 
care to bring harm on the young man, when by 
betraying him he might possibly be the means of 
getting to the ears of those in power that he himself 
was engaged in a transaction that laid him amenable 
to the laws. These two considerations had been the 
reason of his discretion while in the presence of 
Captain Rhett, but now that he was alone with the 
young captain, he thought to treat him in a far 
different manner; believing that he could buy his 
silence by promising not to betray him. Then hedid 
not reflect upon all the bearings of his case. 

** Because I love her, and now have at my disposal 
the means to do as I promised. I have been unfortu- 
nate in one adventure, or I should have been in New 
York days before the time set for my return. I did 
not suppose that, because a few days had elapsed 
over the time specified, taking everything into con- 
sideration, it would make any difference with you. 
With Ellen I know it would not, for I am sure of her 
affection.” 

“The terms of the compact were these: If you 
returned within the stated time, successful, you were 
to marry Ellen. If youdid not, you were to renounce 
all claim toher hand. You are hundreds of miles 
away from her, and a week has passed since the time 
expired. I care not if you could bring me treble that 
sum she could not be your wife. I regretted my 
promise almost as soon as it was uttered, and I am 
glad that things have happened as they have. I have 
your word that you will no longer seek Ellen, and I 
suppose that you intend to keep it.” 

A hot flush rushed to the brow of the young man 
at this insulting speech, and a reply was on his 
tongue’s end that would have made the merchant 
cringe, but by an effort he restrained it, and answered, 
calmly: 


“Think again, Mr. Strong, before you give your | 
final reply. You were surprised to see me here; let | 


me tell you howit came about. Yonder steamer, 
from whence 1 came, I command. She is mine, ex- 


ais Bra Vat, 
| cept the part I pay my men. ‘She is b faden with 
| cotton, and her total worth as she lies there cannot 
be worth less than a couple hundred thousand; so, 
after I pay you, I shall be quite a wealthy man. 
How, with this, can you refuse me the hand of your 
daughter?” 

“Because a man who is worth a million—made 
every cent of it since the war began, too—has asked 
me for her hand, and I have given him an answer— 
that she shall be his wife. Had you come in time, I 
should have kept my word; now I shall expect you 


to keep yours; and I hope that I am not mistaken in 
the estimate I have formed of your character.” 

And Jacob Strong pronounced the last words as 
though all of is business transactions were immacu- 
late, and the breath of suspicion could not rest upon 
him. 

“T think that my acts will compare favorably with 
yours, Mr. Strong; and still I ask you to think again 
before you give your final answer. Remember that 
the trade you are now engaged in will not bear 
scrutiny, and that a word from me will render you a 
beggar, and perhaps consign you toa prison. Think 
before you answer.” 

Jacob Strong sprang to his feet in a towering 
passion. 

“Do you threaten me?” he said. But even in his 
anger he did not raise his voice so that those in the 
cabin might hear him. ‘* Remember that you are in 
my power, and that a word from me will place you 
and your friend out there in irons. I would save you, 
and that is why I have tried to avert suspicion, but 
unless you promise me what I demand, I will intorm 
Captain Rhett of your identity, as sure as my name 
is Jacob Strong!” 

“ Think a moment, and let us see what you would 
gain bythat. In a few weeks I should be exchanged, 
for they dare not take my life; or perhaps my brave 
boys out there would capture this steamer befure she 
could reach a place of safety; and then what would 
be the fate of Jacob Strong and the wealth he has 
been heaping up all his life? I need not tell you 
what it would be.” 

For a moment Jacob Strong could not answer. It 
was a view of affairs he had not befure taken. 


THE MIDDIE’S STRATAGEM. 

In one of our windward cruises, while stationed in 
the West Indies on board the United States ship —, 
we visited Havana. Captain T. was very fond of the 
fruits of the climate, especially oranges, which were 
peculiarly delicious—and always had a_ plentiful 
variety, brought every morning from the city, on the 
return of the market boat at “seven bells.” Every 
day during our stay in port, a large supply was care- 
fully placed in fruit baskets, on the cabin sideboard. 

One evening during the first watch, I had a great 
craving furan orange. As I could not leave the deck, 
I sent for the steerage steward to bring me one from 
the mess-room; but the middies had made way with 
every one during my watch. I called out: 

‘ Messenger boy of the watch!” 

“Gir.” 

“Ts Captain T. on board?” 

“No sir; he went ashore about four o’clock.” 

“Very good, that will do,” said I, and dismissed 
the boy. 

I put my head down the steerage hatch, and ina 
loud whisper hailedamiddy. Hesoon joined me, and 
1 told him I must have an orange. 

“ Let’s see you getit,”sayshe. ‘We have ‘scoffed’ 
all in the mess.” 

“ Will you help me to get one?” 

« Yes,” said he. 

“Here goes then. Captain T. is ashore, and has 
got plenty of oranges at each end of his sideboard. I 
saw them to-day.” 

* Well, what of it?” 

“Why, you go to the starboard cabin door, and I 
will go to the larboard one, and when I say ‘ahem,’ 
let us both open the door, put our hands in and take 
an orange apiece out of the pile nearest us.” 

* Go ahead, I’m agreed.” 

We waited awhile for the officer of the deck to be 
engaged forward or on the poop deck, when we took 
our stations at our respective doors. 

The coast was clear! the signal given! the arms 
extended! the fingers on the pile! when to our morti- 
fication and dismay we had awoke Captain T., who 
had returned on board in the other watch, and lay 
directly in front.of us dozing on the sofa transom, and 
whom in our anxiety we did not observe. 

He had raised himself on one elbow, and in the 
calmest manner possible said : 

“Help yourselves, young gentlemen! help your- 
selves!” 

The next day the cabin steward brought us a fruit 
basket full of oranges, with Captain T.’s compliments 
to the starboard steerage mess. 


¢2ee>—_—_—_—_— 


DOMESTIC LIFE. 


No man ever prospered in the world without the 
consent and co-operation of his wife. If she unites in 
mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor with an en- 
dearing smile, with what spirit and perseverance does 
he apply to his vocation; with what confidence will 
he resort either to his merchandize or farm; fly over 
land; sail upon the seas; meet difficulty, and encoun- 
ter danger, if he knows he is not spending his strength 
in vain, but that his labor will be rewarded by the 
sweets of home! Solitude and disappointment enter 
into the history of every man’s life; and he is but half 
provided for his voyage who finds but an associate for 
| happy hours, while for his months of darkness and 
| distress no sympathizing partner is prepared! 
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ie estimate I have formed of your character.” 

And Jacob Strong pronounced the last words as 
ough all of kis business transactions were immacu- 
te, and the breath of suspicion could not rest upon 
im. 

“‘T think that my acts will compare favorably with 
ours, Mr. Strong; and still I ask you to think again 
‘fore you give your final answer. Remember that 
ie trade you are now engaged in will not bear 
rutiny, and that a word from me will render you a 
‘ggar, and perhaps consign you toa prison. Think 
‘fore you answer.” 

Jacob Strong sprang to his feet in a towering 
ission. 

“Do you threaten me?” he said. But even in his 
iger he did not raise his voice so that those in the 
ibin might hear him. ‘* Remember that you are in 
y power, and that a word from me will place you 
id your friend out there in irons. I would save you, 
id that is why I have tried to avert suspicion, but 
nless you promise me what I demand, I will intorm 
aptain Rhett of your identity, as sure as my name 
Jacob Strong!” 

“ Think a moment, and let us see what you would 
1in by that. In a few weeks I should be exchanged, 
© they dare not take my life; or perhaps my brave 
»ys out there would capture this steamer befure she 
vuld reach a place of safety; and then what would 
» the fate of Jacob Strong and the wealth he has 
en heaping up all his life? I need not tell you 
hat it would be.” 

For a moment, Jacob Strong could not answer. It 
as a view of affairs he had not before taken. 


THE MIDDIBP’S STRATAGEM. 


In one of our windward cruises, while stationed in 
ie West Indies on board the United States ship —, 
e visited Havana. Captain T. was very fond of the 
uits of the climate, especially oranges, which were 
eculiarly delicious—and always had a_.plentiful 
ariety, brought every morning from the city, on the 

‘turn of the market boat at “seven bells.” Every 

ay during our stay in port, a large supply was care- 

illy placed in fruit baskets, on the cabin sideboard. 

One evening during the first watch, I had a great 
raving furan orange. As I could not leave the deck, 

sent for the steerage steward to bring me one from 
ue mess-room; but the middies had made way with 

very one during my watch. I called out: 

“ Messenger boy of the watch!” 

“ Sir.” 

“Ts Captain T. on board?” 

* No sir; he went ashore about four o’clock.” 

“Very good, that will do,” said I, and dismissed 
ue boy. 

I put my head down the steerage hatch, and ina 
oud whisper hailedamiddy. Hesoon joined me, and 

told him I must have an orange. 

“ Let’s see you getit,”sayshe. ‘We have ‘scoffed’ 
ll in the mess.” 

** Will you help me to get one?” 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“Here goes then. Captain T. is ashore, and has 
ot plenty of oranges at each end of his sideboard. I 
aw them to-day.” 

* Well, what of it?” 

“Why, you go to the starboard cabin door, and I 
vill go to the larboard one, and when I say ‘ahem,’ 
et us both open the door, put our hands in and take 
in orange apiece out of the pile nearest us.” 

* Go ahead, I’m agreed.” 

We waited awhile for the officer of the deck to be 
ngaged forward or on the poop deck, when we took 
our stations at our respective doors. 

The coast was clear! the signal given! the arms 
»xtended! the fingers on the pile! when to our morti- 
ication and dismay we had awoke Captain T., who 
iad returned on board in the other watch, and lay 
lirectly in front.of us dozing on the sofa transom, and 
whom in our anxiety we did not observe. 

He had raised himself on one elbow, and in the 
calmest manner possible said : 

“Help yourselves, young gentlemen! help your- 

selves!” 

The next day the cabin steward brought us a fruit 
basket full of oranges, with Captain T.’s compliments 
to the starboard steerage mess. 

* i 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


No man ever prospered in the world without the 
sonsent and co-operation of his wife. 1fshe unites in 
mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor with an en- 
dearing smile, with what spirit and perseverance dues 
he apply to his vocation; with what confidence will 
he resort either to his merchandize or farm; fly over 
land; sail upon the seas; meet difficulty, and encoun- 
ter danger, if he knows he is not spending his strength 
in vain, but that his labor will be rewarded by the 
sweets of home! Solitude and disappointment enter 
into the history of every man’s life; and heis but half 
provided for his voyage who finds but an associate for 
happy hours, while for his months of darkness and 
distress no sympathizing partner is prepared! 











pt the part I pay my men. She is laden with 
tton, and her total worth as she lies there cannot 
worth less than a couple hundred thousand; so, 
ter I pay you, I shall be quite a wealthy man. 
ow, with this, can you refuse me the hand of your 
\ughter?” 

‘* Because a man who is worth a million—made 
ery cent of it since the war began, too—has asked 
e for her hand, and I have given him an answer— 
at she shall be his wife. Had you come in time, I 
ould have kept my word; now I shall expect you 
keep yours; and I hope that I am not mistaken in 
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Che World in Miniature. 


ONLY A CRIER—AN EPIGRAM. 
A famous judge came late to court 
One day in busy season; 
Whereat his clerk, in great surprise, 
Inquired of him the reason. 
“A child was born,"’ his honor said, 
** And I'm the happy sire."' 
* An infant judge, sir ?"'—* No,"’ said he, 
“ As yet he's but a crier !" 
ON RECEIVING A GLOVE FROM A LADY. 
I'll keep the gift, where’er I rove, 
For ‘twas my pride, my joy to win it; 
But when you next give me a glove, 
O lady, let your hand be in it! 

A philosopher thirsting for knowledge undertook 
to test the rapidity with which fire would ascend a 
movable ladder of grains of gunpowder, reaching 
from a hot stove to a junk bottle. The result was 
sudden and astonishing. The man will remember 
the 4th of July by a diminished number of thumbs 
and fingers. 


A Columbia (South Carolina) correspondent says :— 
I should mention also a curious fact that the Insane 
Asylum of this State, located at Columbia, is still 
quite full, and it is remarkable that it has been over- 
flowing during the war. An additional building, 
capable of containing three hundred persons, had to 
be called into requisition. In the words of one who 
was here, ‘‘ the people went mad by dozens.” 


The New Hampshire Statesman says:—‘‘ Never 
since New Hampshire became a State, was its soil 
laden with more luxuriant crops. The hornof plenty 
bids fair to gush out with fatness.” In the language 
of A. Ward, let it gush. 


While some of the oil enthusiasts were prospecting 
in Venango county, they discovered the foundation 
of a house which must have been built there some 
years ago by the French. Over the walls stood the 
stump of a chestnut tree, two feet in diameter. Near 
the house was a kettle cut out of a solid rock, which 
evidently had been used for smelting metals, either 
lead or silver, which is supposed to abound in that 
neighborhood. 

The Canadian crops are reported as presenting a 
remarkably promising appearance. They have ‘had 
no frost, and copious supplies of rain have prevented 
all fear of a drought. Even that immemorial grum- 
bler, the farmer, is heard to admit for once that 
everything looks well. 

In Wilmington, N.C., Dr. Love, aggrieved at an 
article in the Herald, challenged the editor. The 
latter refused to fight, and was accordingly posted by 
Love as a slanderer and a coward. The editor laughs 
at the posting, expresses himself opposed to duelling, 
but in no case intimidated by the fiery doctor. 

William Bell was hung at Waukegan, II1., for mur- 
dering an old lady who objected to his marrying her 
daughter. Under the gallows Bell made a hang 
speech declaring his in and 
himself to Christ, after which he was dropped into 
eternity. 


One day, some time since, the British took Quebec, 
and lost General Wolfe. They have kept a guard at 
its gates ever since, until lately, when the govern- 
ment concluded it would be safe without. 


A man stopped ata hotel in New York, and de- 
posited $25,000. It was stolen by a clerk of the hotel. 
A court recently gave the lodger only $1000 damages, 
on the ground that the first named sum was an un- 
reasonable deposit. 


The Princess Dagmar is to receive from the ladies 
of St. Petersburg, as a mark of sympathy, a mag- 
nificent jewel in lapis lazuli, set with pearls and 
diamonds—an imitation of the cross. 

That was a most melancholy accident in England 
when the luggage van of the Boulogne express train 
caught fire, and destroyed all the toilets of the 
French ladies who were en route for Ascot. 

In New York, one man, who had no income in 
1863, now returns ninety-four thousand dollars. An- 
other, under the same circumstances, returns eighty- 
eight thousand. 

The illegitimate daughter of the wicked old Duke 
of Brunswick has been unsuccessful in her suit 
against him for money for her support. She married 
a dyke against his consent, lost her money, became 
poor, threatened papa, was detied by him, and suc- 
cessfully. 





In the town of Sarnia, C. W., lately, a large boy 
whipped the schoolmaster in a regular pugilistic en- 
counter, after which the feminine scholars stole the 
poor fellow’s watch, and stripped him of his clothes. 
Pleasant place for schoolmasters. 

The Duke of Brabant, eldest son of the king of the 
Belgians, has been put up at the Paris Jockey Club 
by the Prince of Wales, and has been admitted a 
member, There are only four other foreigners in the 
club besides the duke, namely, the King of the Neth- 
erlands, the Prince of Wales, the Prince of Orange, 
and Count Batthnany. 

A Western editor complains that his poverty came 
near being exposed to the world. <A pickpocket re- 
heved him of his purse, but considerately refrained 
frum saying anything about its contents. 

On the 27th of February a fierce sirocco took place 
in Australia. Bush-fires raged all over the country, 
the grass was consumed, and millions of burning 
trees were seen on the hills. Fifty thousand pounds 
had been appropriated for the relief of the sufferers. 


Buch in Fittle. 


The Knights of the Golden Circle have disbanded 
all over the country. 
The Southwestern Missourians are living on slip- 
pery elm and roots. 
President Tyler’s bust is to be smashed. That long 
nose of his led him the wrong way. 
Munich has voted $50,000 fur a monument to King } 
Maxinilian. 
A company of Spanish actors is playing at one of 
the Paris theatres. 
The Nebraska Indians are being looked after by 
United States troops. 
Illinois is receiving $6000 a day from her county 
collectors, and is “ flush.” 
An amiable man in Baltimore tried to blow up his 
neighbor’s house by exploding a shell against it. 
The married beat the unmarried men at the base 
ball match in Albany. 
A disease among silk-worms is creating great dis- 
tress among the breeders in France. 
A man in Cincinnati, who slept on the roof of his 
house, rolled off one night and killed himself. 
The printers’ strike in Detroit was unsuccessful. 
The Union there is dissolved. 
The profit on two million feet of lumber bought at 
Memphis recently was $20,000. 
Pierre Soule has a law office in Mexico, and a nice 
plantation near Puebla. 
House rents in Washington have fallen thirty per 
cent. 
The wheat harvest has commenced in Western 
New York. The crop is abundant and fine. 
Gold mining in Vermont averages about four dol- 
lars per day. 
One swoop of the cholera in Turkey carried off 
46,000 people. 
There were taken at the Paris course 220,000 francs 
a few Sundays ago. 

In Boston, coal is selling at $9.00 per ton, and dull 
at that. 

The New Orleans banks have lost over four million 
in specie through the rebellion. 

The new cotton crop is reported as doing well. 

Figs and peaches are abundant and reasonable in 
price in New Orleans. 

William B. Astor’s income is one million three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

A wealthy merchant in New York died of lockjaw, 
lately, superinduced by a cut on his thumb. 

By an accident in her husband’s mill, at Belfast, 
Me., Mrs. White had her head torn from her body. 

Haines, the American skater, has made $20,000 in 
Europe by his novel performances. 

The Prince of Wales is desperately hard up for 
money, and his mama is implacable. 

A cucumber-er of the ground—a market gardener. 

The back of a woman’s head—a waterfall—was 
stolen in an omnibus, lately. 

Americans are treated very graciously in Paris 
now—Northerners particularly. 

Admiral Farragut had a glorious reception in Bos- 
ton on the Fourth. 

In all parts of the country the price of gas is being 
reduced. But Boston still holds out. 

The Dutch Gap Canal is becoming useful. Every 
day small vessels pass through. 

The negroes of Richmond are as fond of greenbacks 
as white people. 

Retrenchment of expenses is still the order at 
Washington. 

Mr. Manning says that Secretary Stanton is the 
Cato of the war. 

The new police in Richmond inspire hopes for 
order and safety in that metropolis. 

Sly, the insane murderer in the New Haven jail, 
starved himself to death. 

Richmond papers mention extensive re-building in 
that city. 

The taxes in the town of Athol, Mass., amount to 
four per centum upon capital. 

The Prince of Wales is one of the largest exhibitors 
in the dog-show in London. 

A Valparaiso editor has killed a French navy officer 
in a duel. 

The army of the Tennessee is reduced to 15,000 
men. 

The queen of the Sandwich Islands has an income 
of $6000 per annum, and lives royally upon it. 

An army officer in Manchester, N. H., cut his 
throat while delirious from drink. 
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Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. anes Clarke, Mr. George A. Fenno 
to Miss Helen Mary Manley. 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Lewis M. Crane to Miss Isabella 
V. Holman. 

By Rev. Bee Hague, Mr. William T. Jones to Miss S. 
Amelia Everet 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Thomas W. 
D. Jordan to Miss L. Addie Waterhouse. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Rankin, Mr. Edwin Stan- 
ley to Miss Lizzie ‘Smith. 

At Phenix, R. I., by Rev. Mr. Byram, Mr. John M. Ar- 
nold, of Boston, to'Miss Elizabeth : Spencer, 


Deaths. 
<] 

Tn this city, Mrs. Mary Grant, 56; Mr. George Odin, 79; 
Mrs Isabella B. Chamberlain, 77; Mr. Gilbert Cummings, 
66; Mr. Thomas Ly ford, 57; Mrs. Adeline C. Pearson, 22; 
Charles F. Jones, 17. 

At Chelsea, Captain David Pratt, 74. 

At Mount Pleasant, Mr. C mactes Hennemen, 21. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Sarah B. 4 33 

At Brookline, Mrs. Juliet Holmes, 5 

At Waltham, Mrs. Alice T ‘ownsend, 79. 


At Salem, Mrs. Hannah Gray, 65. 
At Lowell, Mr. Joseph Mans whan, 




















The Housekeeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Raspberries preserved. 
Take five or six pounds of red, but not too ripe, 
raspberries; pick, and put them into a preserving 
pan, with an equal weight of clarified sugar; when 
they have boiled up about a dozen times, skim and 
pour the whole into a pan, till the next day; then 
drain the fruit, and put it into jars; put to the syrup 
«bout two glasses of cherry juice, previously strained ; 
boil the sugar again, and pour it over the raspberries ; 
add afterward about a spoonful of currant juice to 
each pot, and when cold, lay on brandy paper, and 
tie them down. 





Apple Snow. 

Put twelve good tart apples in cold water, and set’ 
them over a slow fire; when soft, drain the water, 
strip the skins of the apples, core them, and lay them 
inadeep dish. Beat the whites of twelve eggs toa 
stiff froth; put half a pound of powdered white sugar 
to the apples; beat them toa stiff froth, and add the 
beaten eggs. Beat the whole toa stiff snow; then 
turn it into a dessert dish, and érnament it with 
myrtle or box. 


Pine Apples. 

Take those that are ripe and fresh; pare off the 
rind, and cut in slices half an inch thick. Sprinkle 
between them powdered loaf sugar, and let them re- 
main till the nextday. Then with the usual syrup 
boil until tender, putting them in when it is cold. 
Keep it in a cool place. 








Quinces for the Table. 

The best method of preparing quinces for the table 
is this:—Bake them, remove the skin, slice, and serve 
with cream and sugar. Prepared in this manner, 
many prefer them to the peach. 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Enkianthus. 

Greenhouse shrubs, with very handsome arbutus- 
like pink and white flowers, which are produced from 
September to February. The plants are very difficult 
to manage. They should be grown in very sandy 
loam, mixed with a little peat; and they should be 
allowed plenty of air and light, with only enough of 
heat to exclude the frost. They will not, however, 
bear planting out, as their roots appear to require to 
be confined in a small space, and the plants rarely do 
well if they are transplanted, unless before the roots 
have pushed through the ball of earth in the pot, as 
the roots seem to dislike fresh soil. The pots should 
be well drained with crocks, and care should be taken 
neither to over-water the plants, nor to let them be- 
come very dry. They are propagated by cuttings of 
the ripe-wood, which are struck in sand, under a bell- 
glass, but without bottom-heat; and which, when 
transplanted, should have balls of earth attached. 





Calliopsis. 

Every one knows the beautiful plants which com- 
pose this genus under the old name of coreopsis; from 
which genus they have been separated on account of 
a slight differencé in the internal structure of the 
flower. The new and old names have some resem- 
-blance in point of sound, but they are very different 
in origin, for coreopsis is derived from the Greek 
word koris, a bug, from the resemblance of the seeds 
to that insect; while calliopsis is from kallistos, signi- 
fying most beautiful. The species are hardy annuals 
and perennials; the former of which may be sown in 
autumn, as they will stand the winter without any 
protection, and will thus come into flower early in 
summer. All the species will grow in any common 
soil; and the perennial kinds are propagated by 
division of the root. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TerMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(qe The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TexMs—§1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
jeS, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs, 





68. 
At New York, Mr. George C. Wales, of Boston, 37. 


Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ane a. : or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
. H. RoBinson. 

HE “OUTLAW: 3 os The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE VEN DETTA: * The Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Lind Bowneas of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTI 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: er, Ts 5 Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By ) 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: -< The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLiaMs, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C,. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 


of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance ‘of Crime and Retribu- 


tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: The Mysteries, of 
‘Alburn Hall, A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
wooidsman, By LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE, 

THE_HEART’S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

THE GREEK ADVENTU RER: >, she Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MUR 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, tg 2 voule Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sy_Lvanus Coss, Jr. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS é OBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE nonean or, The Rover’s 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY } 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shotews on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DuURIV 

THE SEA LARK: or, The tee of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, =e Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanvus Coss JR. 

DISINHERITED: or, The eer of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, “te Light Dragoons. 
By. Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Seeees Hel Tr. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J UBINSON. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Sanaa A Tale of 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN te GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sunn. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


0G FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


A Tale 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have i the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs Coss, Jk. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvs Cos, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER y age —" The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: oThe Sign of the 
Mystic — By Major BEN: PERLEY PoorRE. 

No. 47.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, “2s come 
the cohen and the Wiluerness. By M 
GERRY 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyL_vanus Coes, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVAnNuS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jameés F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST PC!NT CADET: or, The 








zune of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
>OORE. 
No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs 


L. 8. GooDWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

We. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or, she >» Young 

jon of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Cops 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, toe "False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
warf of gy By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

thwarted. by Frey G. AUSTIN 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuB.Lisuers, 


A Story of Aus- 





Boston, Mass. 
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FAREWELL. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 





“ Farewell"’ the world's been sighing 

From its pristine morn till this; 

Each moment, swiftly flying, 
Brings many a parting kiss. 

‘Tis but a chain of parting days, 
This fleeting life of ours; 

With a bitter sigh and a tear-dimmed gaze, 
Speed on the brightest hours. 


“ Farewell"' the thunders mutter 

Adown the vale of time, 

For a million lips shall utter 
That one word, sad, sublime; 

And a million eyes shall have closed in death, 
And a million hearts shall have bled, 

Anda million souls shall sigh for the breath 
That moans o'er the land of the dead, 





LWritten for The Flag of our Unicn.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTY-SECOND MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L, WILLIAMS, 


os 





A TALK ABOUT BEES. . 

“WHERE is Lennie this evening? He is almos 
always among the first in the room,” remarked Mr. 
Johnson. 

“T think he must be in the garden,” replied Mary. 
“You know his bees swarmed to-day, and he is anx- 
ious to see if they will stay in their new hive.” 

“He enjoys those bees very much; I am glad I 
bought the hive,” said Mr. Johnson. 

*O, he thinks everything of them, and I should 
not be surprised if he was to learn soon to know 
every one of his bees by sight. Why, to-day, at 
school, he was making a great fuss, because Patsy 
Dempsey caught a bee in a hollyhock, and almost 
killed it. Here he comes, now,” said Helen. 

At this moment Leonard came in, full of enthusi- 
asm about his bee-hive, and expressed a wish that 
the evening’s conversation should be upon the habits 
of the honey-bee. All the rest were in favor of this 
subject, and Mr. Johnson said that he had formerly 
kept bees, and had studied them very closely, and 
should be very glad to tell them what he knew of this 
curious and useful little insect. 

“With the exception of the silk-worm,” said he, 
“there is probably no insect so useful to mankind as 
the honey-bee; there is certainly none more indus- 
trious or skilful. 

*“ Bees are found in almost all parts of the world, 
especially in the warm climates. Every child knows 
them by sight, and some have found them rather 
troublesome acquaintances. You never see a bee 
idle; it is always at work, gathering honey and pollen 
from the flowers, and carrying them to their hives. 
It is thought by some that bees suck the honey from 
the flowers by means of its long proboscis, but it is 
not so; the proboscis is not hollow, but is solid, and 
the outside is hairy, so that it catches and retains all 
the honey in the flower. This is deposited in the 
honey-bag, a sort of stomach, where it is stored until 
the bee returns to the hive; then a part of it is stored 
in tle cells, while the rest passes into the bee’s real 
stomach, to be digested as its food.” 

“* What is pollen, sir? Do not bees gather a great 
deal of that?” asked Nathan Pillsbury. 

“ Pollen is a fine dust, which all flowers yield, and 
is used by bees as food for their young. The manner 
in which this is collected is very curious. The bee 
rolls in the flower until it is dusty as a miller; then, 
by skilfully working its legs, this pollen is rolled into 
balls, and placed in a cavity formed in its hinder legs; 
this cavity is of a triangular form, and capable of 
holding a goodly quantity. These balls of pollen are 
patted down, and thus flower after flower is visited, 
until, completely loaded, the busy bee flies straight 
to its hive, and adds its treasures for the comfort of 
all the rest. 

*« Bees are possessed of five eyes—two large ones in 
the front of the head, which are supposed to be ca- 
pable of seeing an immense distance, and three small 
eyes on the top of the head, which enable the bee to 
look upwards when it is plunging into the deep cup 
of a flower, thus guarding it from any sudden attacks 
of an enemy. 

‘In the darkness of the hive, however, these eyes 
are but little used, these insects being possessed of 
organs called antenne, or sometimes termed feelers ; 
by these organs, bees are supposed to communicate 
with each other, to work in the dark, and it is said 
that they hear by them. These antenne are the 
long, delicate feelers which you will notice on the 
head of the bee. 

“A bee’s sting is a very wonderful weapon, by 
means of which the little creature can put to flight a 
gigantic fue. They have been known to sting men, 
and even horses to death, when provoked. The sting 

of a bee comprises two darts, which are barbed at 
the end, and make a deep wound into which a poison 
isinjected. Lt is difficult for the bee to withdraw the 
sting quickly, and it is often left in the flesh. In this 
case the insect dies, for it cannot live without a sting. 
Male bees do not have any sting.” 

“How many bees are there in a hive or colony?” 
asked William. 

“ Usually about twenty thousand, although some 
swarms are smaller, and sometimes they have fifty 
thousand in a family.” 
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“T should think that such a vast number would 
become confused and disorderly,” said Carrie 
Blanchard. 

“On the contrary, they perform their labors with 
most surprising uniformity and harmony, never in- 
terfering with one another, or neglecting their work. 
Every one of the swarm is so well'known to the rest, 
that it is impossible for a stranger bee to gain access 
to the hive. He is instantly set upon by the guard, 
and stung to death, being viewed as a robber. There 
is a guard at the entrance all the time, on the look- 
out for any intruders, and woe to the unlucky moth 
or caterpillar that ventures near. 

“In a community of bees, there are males, females 
and workers, The latter greatly predominate in 
numbers, for in a hive of twenty thousand, there will 
be nineteen thousand working bees, one female, and 
about one thousand males, which are also called 
drones, on account of the peculiar hum which they 
make when they tly. .This one female is known as 
the queen, and without her the colony is wholly dis- 
organized. If by any accident the queen is lost, the 
swarm woul cease to work, and probably perish, 
were they not singularly endowed with power to cre- 
ate a new queen, of which I will tell you soon. 

“The queen bee remains most of her time in the 
hive, and lays eggs, so that the species may increase. 
She lays from three hundred to one thousand eggs a 
day, and never mistakes the cells in which the par- 
ticular kind of egg belongs. First she lays the eggs, 
which, when hatched, will become workers. These 
are deposited in the smallest-sized cells, and are the 
most numerous. Then are laid the eggs which will 
hatch drones. The cells for these are larger than 
those for the workers, Lastly, she lays ten or twelve 
eggs for queen bees. These are laid in the largest 
cells, and quite different from any of the others. In 
three days after the egg is Jaid, asmall worm or larva 
is hatched. This is fed by the bees for five days, when 
it refuses to eat any more, and then the cell is closed 
up with a thin layer of wax, and the larva spins a 
silken covering around itself, and becomes what is 
called a pupa; about eighteen days after this, the 
young bee, perfectly formed, breaks its cell-door open, 
and comes forth. The next day its wings are strong 
enough to bear it forth among the flowers-” 

“ But how can the hive hold so many bees? Ishould 
think it would be crowded, after a while,” said 
Alice. 

“T thought that question would be asked,” replied 
Mr. Johnson, ‘‘and I will tell you how the hive is 
relieved of too many inhabitants. In the first place, 
let me tell you how the bees manage when they lose 
their queen. They go immediately to a cell where is 
deposited an egg which is intended to produce a 
working bee. They enlarge this cell by tearing away 
two or three adjoining ones, and feed the larva ona 
peculiar pungent food, thus causing it to grow to the 
size and capacity of a queen. It is impossible for 
two females to live in the same community; there is 
a deadly hatred between them, and one or the other 
must die. Even the old queen, if she was not re- 
strained by the workers, would tear open the cells of 
those queen bees almost hatched, and destroy them. 
But the workers know the wicked intentions of their 
queen, and they gather in such numbers that she 
cannot get away. Astrong guard is also set at the 
cell of the new queem This continues until, on some 
fair, bright day, the old queen, followed by great 
numbers of the young bees, flies out of the hive, and 
they settle on some branch or bush—sometimes on a 
chimney, clinging to each other in one huge cluster. 
Now the owner must be on hand with a new hive, 
and put them carefully into it. They can be handled 
without danger while they are swarming, as they do 
notsting. The old hive is left under the rule of a 
new queen. If any other queens chance to be hatch- 
ed at that time, the strongest kills the others, and 
remains queen of the colony. Or, sometimes, when 
the number of bees is very large, two or three swarms 
leave the hive in a season, and are reigned over by 
the new queens. If swarms are not taken care of at 
once, they will fly away, and be lost. Some bee cul- 
tivators have hives arranged so that they can be en- 
larged, and thus prevent swarming. This enables 
the owner of the bees to obtain much more honey.” 

** How is the honey taken from the hive—is it not 
a dangerous operation?”’ asked Leonard. 

“Tt is—unless the person is well guarded. A veil 
should be put over the face and neck, and stout gloves 
on the hands. In old times it was customary to 
smother all the bees in the autumn, with the fumes 
of sulphur, in order to secure all the honey; but peo- 
ple have grown more sensible, and now only a portion 
is taken, leaving enough for the bees to live on during 
the winter. Chloroform has been used to stupefy 
them, but it frequently proves fatal. In early spring, 


before flowers have appeared, and when the stock of 


honey left for the bees to consume is nearly exhaust- 
ed, bees are fed on sugar and water, and in England 
they are sometimes given beer or ale, boiled with 
sugar.” 

* Do bees go out in winter?” asked Helen. 

‘“*No; they remain in their hives in a torpid state, 
although they quickly rouse themselves if the hive is 
disturbed. Sometimes mice make their way into 
hives in the winter season, and devour the honey, 
the bees being too torpid to punish them for their 
impudence. 

“What are bumble-bees? Do they work in the 
hive?” inquired Mary. 

“ Bumble-bee is a corruption of humble-bee, which 
is a different insect from the honey-bee. Many people 
think it is proper to call any bee a ‘ bumble-bee,’ but 
it is quite a mistake. Humble-bees are a sort of wild 
species, Which make their nests in the ground, among 





stones, or in any secret place, where there is little 
danger of being molested. The name they bear is 
probably given them from the humming noise which 
they make in flying. These bees do not live in large 
colonies, but usually two or three hundred form a 
community; sometimes only tifty live in a nest. 
They have no queen bee, the females living together 
with the others in peace and harmony. They make 
,honey and honey-comb, but it lacks that nice finish 
which characterizes the work of the honey-bee. 
When winter approaches, all the bees but the females 
die, and these remain in a state of torpor until spring. 
A ‘bumble-bee’s’ nest is quite a prize to schoolboys 
in the country; they attack the bees, and beat them 
down with boughs of trees, and then feast on the 
honey. Sometimes great quantities of this delicious 
fuod is found in these nests. But boys are not the 
only enemies of the humble-bee. Wild beasts fre- 
quently are endowed with a sweet tooth, and they 
will attack a nest, and devour not only the honey, but 
the bees themselves. It has happened that a bear 
would dare attack a hive of honey-bees, but he got 
well punished for his boldness.” 

“Is there much honey made by bees in the course 
of a year?” asked Charley Ellis, 

“T cannot say how much is annually sold in the 
United States, but I read not long since that Austria, 
in 1857, produced sixty-six million pounds of honey, 
and six million six hundred pounds of wax, all of 
which was valued at seven millions of dollars. In 
Russia and Germany, bee-keeping is pursued as a 
very profitable branch of industry.” 

“ Does honey receive a different flavor from differ- 
ent flowers?” asked Lizzie Hathaway. 

“O yes; there is a very marked difference between 
honey made from particular flowers. Clover, mign- 
onette and lavender impart a very pleasant odor and 
taste to the honey. In ancient days, the honey from 
Mount Hybla, in Sicily, was considered very fine in- 
deed; it was made from the blossoms of the wild 
thyme and sweet-marjoram. The blossoms of rasp- 
berry-bushes and fields of blossoming wheat are very 
attractive to bees, and very superior honey is made 
by those which frequent such fields. Some flowers 
produce bad honey, and people have been poisoned 
by using it. The ‘dzalea pontica’ makes very un- 
wholesome honey; also the rose-bay, which grows in 
our country, and the flowers of the great-laurel, a 
plant which also grows in some parts of the United 
States. Bees should never be kept in the vicinity of 
these flowers. In Scotland, honey made from the 
heather-flower is considered extra nice, and in order 
that bees may enjoy this flower in its season, the 
hives are carried to hills where it abounds, and kept 
there. 

“On the River Nile, in Egypt, are kept large num- 
bers of bee-lives in boats; these are floated from 
place to place on the river, so the bees may always be 
near the most flowery parts: This plan is also fol- 
luwed on the Rhone.”’ 

“Ts there not a bird, father, that shows the way to 
a bee’s nest?” asked Leonard. 

“There is, my son. It is called the honey-guide, 
and can be found in most any part of Africa. They 
have a curious way of fluttering around a traveller, 
and attracting his attention by a peculiar noise; they 
then fly to the nest, and expect a share of the sweet 
store in repay for their kinduess in telling of it.” 

“ When bees are first put into a new hive, what do 
they do?” inquired Fanny Tompkins. 

“They begin immediately to make the waxen cells 
for the reception of the eggs, and to fill with honey. 
Commencing at the top, they build downwards, until 
within half an inch of the floor of the hive; this 
space is left for the bees to go in and out of, as well 
as to ventilate. The wax which forms this comb, is 
gathered from the body of the bee, being exuded 
from beneath the rings which are formed around the 
body; at first it is soft, but becomes hardened.” 

“T saw a reason, the other day, why bees work in 
the dark. It seems that honey, when exposed to the 
light, becomes crystallized, or like a solid lump. In 
the dark, it does not do so. This explains why bees 
always cover up the windows in hives where the light 
comes in. - If they did not, the honey would harden 
so as to close up the cells, and destroy the young 
bees,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

*T have now told you,” resumed Mr. Jolnson, “ of 
some of the habits and history of the bees. I have 
not told you all, for enough could be found to fill a 
volume about these interesting animals. Besides the 
bees I have told you of, there are some others, such 
as the mason-bee, which lives all by itself, making its 
nest in a wall, and laying four or tive eggs in cells 
about as large as athimble. Then there is the car- 
peuter-bee, which bores twelve inches into old wood- 
en posts, or something similar, and deposits her eggs 
in that, taking care to secure the entrance so that nu 
invaders can yet in. Then thereare upholstercr-bees, 
which have the faculty of cutting leaves into linings 
for their nests, which are made in holes in the ground. 
All these are worth studying about and knowing, so 
that when you are walking in the garden, you can 
tell at a glance whether the busy insect in your path 
is an industrious honey-bee, diving deep into the 
flower’s cups, or a jolly, yellow-jacketed humble-bee, 
swinging and poising itself on some slender flower.” 

Mr. Johnson here closed the meeting, by reading 
aloud the beautiful poem on the humble-bee, by 
Emerson. 








| Mother,” said Jemima Spray to her venerable 
| maternal relative, Sam Flint wants to come a-court- 
jing me to-night.” “And what did you tell him?” 
| * O, L told him he might come. I wanted to see how 
the fool would act!” 





Humors of the Day. 


AN OLD LADY’S MISTAKE. 


Previous to the rebellion, at a certain cross-roads, 
in the State of Alabama, stood a small grocery, or 
““whiskey-shop,” -where * bust-head,” and * chain- 
lightning” were dealt out to the thirsty unwashed 
at the small sum of five cents a drink, or twenty cents 
aquart. The presiding genius of this delectable in- 
stitution was one Bill Sikes, who among. various 
other pets, had a domesticated crow, black as the ace 
of spades. This crow had learned, among other 
things, to repeat quite plainly the words “damn 
you,” which he of course heard frequently used in 
the grocery. During the prevalence of a knock-down 
and drag-out fight one day, however, the crow was 
frightened from his home and flew off into the woods, 
never to return. 

About three miles from the grocery was a settle- 
ment meeting-house—an old, tumble-down dilapi- 
lated affair, only used on certain occasions, when a 
“circuit rider” happened to pass that way. Inte 
this building went the crow, taking peaceable posses- 
sion; and two days thereatter the church was thrown 
open for preaching, and a large audience assembled, 
among whom was a very old lady, who was compelled 
to use crutches in walking, who took her seat in the 
“front pew,” and was soon deeply absorbed in the 
eloquence of the preacher. The reverend gentleman 
had searcely got under full headway, and commenced 
thundering his anathemas at all grades of sinners, 
when a hoarse, croaking voice from above uttered the 
ominous words, ‘‘ Damn you!” 

The preacher and congregation looked aghast at 
such profanity, and each peered in his neighbor’s 
face in vain to detect some sign of guilt. Quiet was 
at length restored, however, and the sermon pro- 
ceeded, but ’ere ten minutes had elapsed the ominous 
“damn you ” again electrified the audience, and just 
as the preacher cast his eyes upward to search for the 
delinquent, the crow flew down from his perch, and, 
lighting on the Bible, calmly surveyed the terrified 
crowd, as he gave another doleful croak, “ Damn 
you!” 

The effect was electrical. Giving one startled and 
terrified glance at the intruder, the preacher sprang 
through a window, carrying sash, glass and all with 
him, and set off at a breakneck pace through the 
woods, closely followed by his horror-stricken congre- 
gation, who had piled out of the building pell-mell 
after him. In the general scramble the old lady with 
the crutches had been knocked down in the church, 
where she lay, unable to rise, and on observing her, 
the crow(who was after something to eat) flewdown 
beside her, and cocking up his eye at her very know- 
ingly again croaked, ‘“ Damn you!” 

The old lady eyed him savagely for a few moments, 
and then burst forth, in a tone of reckless defiance: 

“Yes—and damn you too! I had nothing to do 
with getting up this meeting—and you know it, too!” 

The poor old soul had mistaken the crow for the 
devil, and concluded to propitiate if possible, the 
wrath of his Satanic majesty by denying all com- 
plicity in the affair. 





MAKING AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


Not many years ago a young man at a seminary in 
one of the New England States was found guilty of 
disobeying the rules of the school, as he had actually 
walked witha young lady, contrary to orders previuns- 
ly given and pertectly well understood! Mr. Edwards 
(as we will call him) was accordingly called upon to 
make acknowledgements before the school, or be ex- 
pelled; whereupon, the said Mr. Edwards rose and 
said: 

“T prefer by all means making an acknowledge- 
ment to being expelled from school; and I acknowl- 
edge that I walked with the lady mentioned, and with 
my umbrella protected her from the storm. I also 
acknowledge that had I not done so, she might have 
taken cold, and a serious illness, or perhaps consump- 
tion, might have been the result, in which case I 
should have blamed myself, and my teachers, kuow- 
ing the circumstances, might also have blamed me.” 

The student resumed his seat with about as strong 
evidence of contrition in his countenance as was in 
the confession; and when a proper opportunity oc- 
curred, he inquired of one of the teachers how near a 
young lady and gentleman could walk, and not break 
the rules of the school. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “ walking a distanee of 
six feet from a lady would not be considered an in- 
tringement Of our regulations.” 

Soon after, Mr. Edwards was seen walking leisurely 
on the common, with a lady, be having hold of one 
end of a light pole, measuring six feet in length, while 
his lady had hold of the other end! As they carried 
about the stick (which in fact was no impediment to 
their enjoyment), they chatted and walked and laugh- 
ed, and walked and langhed aml chatted, to their 
hearts’ content, but Mr. Edwards was never called 
upon to make but one acknowledgement. 


A MISTAKE. 

An Trish lawyer in an neighboring county, recently 
addressed the court as “ gentlemen ” instead of * your 
honors.” After he had concluded, a brother of the 
bar reminded him of his error. He immediately rose 
to apologize, thus: 

“May it please the coort—in the hate of debate, I 
ealled your honors gentlemn, I made a mistake, 
your honors.” 

The gentleman sat down, and we hope the court 
was satistied with the explanation. 
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